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Danger. 
“Labor troubles ahead! 
Are you, your company, 
ready to meet them? Au- 
thority tells what to ex- 
pect, what to do about it 


Profits 


New ideas, methods, pro- 
ducts may mean more 
profits for your business. 
See $$ in Inventions for 
latest news of them 


How, Why 


N. G. Richman (left) and 
his 2500 workers show 
the road to industrial 
peace—and profits. How 


they do it, and why 



















HEAT-PROVED Oils and Oil 
Safety Service help thousands of 
fleet owners and operators cut 
operation and maintenance costs! 






| EAT-PROVED means that Cities Service 
motor oils have been subjected to greater 
heat in the refinery than they ever will have to 






DOUBLE 
PROTECTION 


for your motors and your money! 


IS OUR MIDDLE NAME"'—is the Oil Test Plate. 


This simple device takes the guesswork out of the _ 


question of oil efficiency by instantly, accurately 
showing the condition of the oil in the crankcase. 
A drop or two placed on the "magic" surface of 
the plate and the driver sees for himself if his oil 
needs to be changed. This quick, convenient test 
is valued by thousands of fleet operators for its 



















meet as lubricants in your engines. Both Cities 
Service Motor Oil and Koolmotor— 
the perfect Pennsylvania Oil—have 
passed the “super heat test." They | 
| stand up—resist engine heat. They 
offer sturdy, durable protection for 
modern, high-speed engines with 
their closely meshed parts. 


FREE Oil Safety Service 


A typical Cities Service develop- 
ment—another proof that "SERVICE 


time-saving and money-saving advantages. 


HEAT-PROVED oils have qualities of 
durability and protection that mean 
a= dependable, economical service. The 
Oil Test Plate provides a means of 
5 double protection. This combina- 
tion, working for you, can help you 
keep down the costs of your opera- 
tion and maintenance—step up your 
profits. Ask your nearest Cities 
Service Dealer for the complete 
details. 









BUY AT THIS SIGN 










HOUR OF STARS 
The Cities Service Concert—with Lucille Manners, Ross Graham and 
the Cities Service Orchestra and Singers under the direction of Frank 


Black—broadcast every Friday evening at 8 p.m., E.S.T., over the 
NBC Red Network. 


CITIES SERVICE OILS GASOLENES 
“SERVICE 7 2c middle namt’ 
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|n HIS extremely timely report on page 
10, Mr. Bergen makes a statement that 
is worth a good deal of thought. 


“The employer,” he recommends, 
“should take advantage of today’s con- 
ditions and ask the union to help in 
reducing costs, improving operations, 
maintaining discipline and the like.” 


Does that sound idealistic? Well, it’s 
being done—and resultfully, too— 
every day in the year by some com- 
panies. We'll soon give you the story 
of one of them: A company hog-tied 
by contracts with undisciplined unions, 
whose answer to the problem is a 
unique industrial-relations formula 
which has brought greater sales, 
greater profits and, believe it or not, 
profound labor peace. 


* 


Everyone is talking about Latin 
America, and how we ought to seize 
the opportunity the war in Europe af- 
fords us to develop huge markets in 
the nations south of us. 


But we had the same chance during 
the 1914-1917 era. And while we didn’t 
entirely muff it, we were able to hold 
only a small fraction of our gains af- 
ter the war ended. 


All of which indicates that U. S. busi- 
ness must have made some pretty seri- 
ous mistakes in building Latin-Ameri- 
can trade. That’s true. But we can 
probably do better this time if we 
know what those mistakes were and 
how we can avoid them in 1939 and 
1940. This will be the subject of an- 
other timed-to-the-minute report which 
you will soon have before you. 


Watch, too, for the story of one com- 
pany’s goodwill-building program and 
its remarkable result—an about-face 
in sentiment in a community that for- 
merly never had much use for business 
or business: men. Almost any company 
can apply the same method.—THE 
Epitors. 
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Labor leader harangues strikers. Are you 
prepared for this? (Acme) 

New-process steel, almost as hard as dia- 
mond, cuts glass. (Westinghouse) 

N. G. Richman (left) and Frank C. Lewman 
watch every detail of their unique business 
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Count on your telephone in a pinch | 


A smell of smoke, a burst of flame—and instinc- 
tively you rush to your telephone for help. 

Bell Telephone service is reliable for two reasons. 
The people who provide it are capable. The equip- 
ment is well made—Western Electric’s part. 

At your command is a vast plant—underground, 
overhead and in central offices—which responds so 
smoothly that you take it for granted. 








It does so because into the production of the 
43,000 different items entering into this plant have 
gone careful thought and skilled workmanship. 
That’s been Western Electric practice throughout 57 
years of telephone making. Count on a Bell Telephone switchboard too, and all the ret 


of the complex apparatus. Here is shown one of hundreds of 
inspections which Western Electric makes. 


Western Electtic w:riz 
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Those who see a short war are short- 


sighted. 


Keeping prices on a level keel will 
raise. prosperity. 


How does Mussolini relish the minor 


role assigned him by Hitler and Stalin? 


Closed shops don’t open the door to 
American freedom. 


Having lost her foreign oil customers, 
Mexico may treat America with more 
respect. 


One need: More apprentices. 


Why not provide military training for 
CCC youths who want it? 


Turkey apparently has talked turkey 
to Communistic Russia. 


Remember that gambling always in- 
volves risk. 


Keep the American flag flying at sea. 
Buying continues buoyant. 


Japan persists in acting on the as- 
sumption that Uncle Sam is Uncle Sap. 


Keeping our mouths shut will tend to 
keep war out. 


Encouraging: Consumption shows no 
contraction. 


Congress has ceased to stamp itself a 
rubber stamp. 


Appetite for business baiting has 
abated. 


Prediction: Hitler and Stalin some day 
will clash. 


The last quarter promises to rank first. 


Might won’t ultimately triumph over 
right. 
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NEW 


Opportunities 


for Men Seeking More Responsibility 
and Higher Income 


USINESS is on the way UP. Are you 
prepared to go UP with it? 

Every period of business expansion offers 
new opportunities for trained men. Any cor- 
poration head will tell you that rising busi- 
ness creates more responsible executive jobs 
than there are men qualified to fill them. The 
man who is prepared can reap a rich reward. 


What Is the Right Preparation? 


Department heads are plentiful enough— 
men who know account- 


coming executives of American business the 
organized knowledge of business that is es- 
sential to competent management. The Insti- 
tute has gathered the experience of the most 
successful business men of the country, and 
the proved principles and methods of thou- 
sands of companies.-It has organized and 
formulated this knowledge for the benefit 
of those who realize that without it no man 
is qualified for executive responsibility. 


To those men who now hold, or who are 
determined to hold in the 





ing, or production, or 








selling, or some other 
ONE branch of business. 
But there are few who 
know the fundamentals 
of ALL departments and 
who are capable of man- 
aging and -coordinating 
their activities. 

The man with a one- 
track mind can be only 
the tool of men with 
broader training. He can 
never qualify for a real 
executive position. If you 
are now a junior execu- 
tive or “department” 
man—whether in the ac- 
counting, engineering, 
financial, sales, or pro- 
duction division—you 
can broaden your train- 
ing to include the funda- 



























SOME OF THE AMERICAN 

BUSINESS LEADERS WHO 

HAVE AIDED IN BUILDING 

THE INSTITUTE’S COURSE 
AND SERVICE 


EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 
United States Steel Corp. 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 
General Motors Corporation 
MAJOR B. FOSTER 
Chairman, Dept. of Banking 
and Finance, New York Univ. 
THOMAS J. WATSON 
President, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation 
FREDERICK W. 
Vice-President, 
de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
COLBY M. CHESTER, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 
General Foods Corporation 


future, important places 
in the business world, the 
Institute offers the thor- 
ough, balanced knowl- 
edge of production, mar- 
keting, finance, and ac- 
counting essential in 
business administration; 
ideas, experience, meth- 
ods and judgment of the 
most successful business 
men of America; a mas- 
tery of tested business 
principles and practice. 


If You are of 
Executive Calibre 
+ PICKARD | Send for Your Copy of 
tek “FORGING AHEAD 


IN BUSINESS” 


To men who want to 





qualify fully for exeeu- 





mentals of ALL divi- 
sions, and thereby prepare yourself for the 
opportunities that are coming fast. 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Prepares Men to Reach the Top 


For more than a quarter-century the In- 
stitute has been giving to the executives and 


tive responsibility and to 
win financial independence, we will be glad: 
to send a copy of the famous book “Forging: 
Ahead in Business.” A new edition has beem 
published which contains a most important 
message for the type of man who is going 
far in business. Mail the coupon for your 
copy. There is no cost or obligation. 











To the “¢ 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
191 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of “Forging Ahead in Business.” 


Name. 
Business Address 


Position.. 
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may ride on ar/ 


CORDS join with rubber...to make more dur- 
able tires for your car. Many elaborate and 
heavy duty machines are required to complete 
the process. 

That’s why rubber manufacturers ...in com- 
mon with all other industries... benefit from 
the convenient nearness of Texaco Lubricants 
at 2279 supply points. Texaco’s complete con- 
venient service brings about economies in 
stock-keeping, cost saving, overhead, ma- 
chine life and power. Investigate! Write: 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


—in all 


48 States 
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‘““wITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’ 





Fact and Comment 
yy \ 


What We Owe Some Individuals 


Making a living is the main problem of must of us. 
Therefore, we should feel indebted to men who have 
created vast numbers of jobs. John D. Rockefeller told me 
that what had given him the greatest satisfaction in his 
whole life was not giving hundreds of millions for philan- 
thropic purposes, but having been instrumental, in co- 
operation with his associates, in providing many thousands 
of jobs, enabling many thousands of men to earn a living 
for themselves and their families: Consider what Alexan 
der Graham Bell contributed to American employment and 
prosperity by his invention of the telephone. Ponder, also, 
the value of Edison’s inventions. The Wright brothers, by 
their pioneering in flying, gave birth to what is already 
a vital American industry. 

To take a more recent instance, that of Walter P. Chrys- 
ler. One of his executives, Vice-President A. vanDerZee. 
cites these amazing figures: 

During the last five years Chrysler sold 4,236,954 units. 
averaging 847,391 a year. Total business done amounted 
to $2,700,000,000, an average of more than $500,000,000 
annually. During this period $502,127,918 was paid in 
wages and salaries—$100,425,583 a year to an average 
of 70,000 employees. Taxes paid in these five years 
amounted to $134,250,353—not including taxes dealers 
collect from customers. Dividends paid amounted to $118.- 
510,462. Over 16,000 distributors, dealers and associate 
dealers in the United States, Canada and more than 100 
foreign countries sell and ‘service Chrysler products. 

Let us vigilantly guard against wrecking our system of 
free enterprise. Let us vigilantly guard against allowing 
the government to absorb enterprise—whether industrial 
or communication companies, whether railroads or utilities. 
American business men have proved the best and brainiest 
in the world. American politicians haven't exactly proved 
the most capable in the world. 


Be Your Age 


| hear my sons and their young friends use the expres- 
sion, “Be your age.” Slang. of course. But it embodies a 
thought, I am inclined to believe, for business men, espe- 
cially for those well on in years and occupying unusually 
responsible positions. After all, doesn’t the admonition, 


“Be your age” simply mean that you should act fittingly, 
appropriately ? 

Judge Gary, long head of the United States Steel Corp., 
during his later years took a nap every afternoon on 
reaching home. This doubtless was wise; it refreshed him 
for the evening. But what would you say or think of any 
youngish man who felt it necessary to go to bed at any 
time during the day? 

Every successful man of affairs faces sooner or later the 
question, “What about retiring?” An increasing number 
of corporations are adopting compulsory retirement at 65, 
or 70. Many a busy man dreads quitting the daily active 
ring. “I would feel lost with nothing to do,” is a common 
expression. 

For many years | have studied this problem, have noted 
what happened when men occupying high places let up 
or retired. My conclusion is this: 

It is a mistake for a man who has been intensely en- 
grossed in business to step out entirely, with nothing to 
occupy his attention. Men who do this usually feel lost, 
miserable, superfluous. Idleness irks, corrodes, poisons 
them. They often feel that they are no longer needed or 
even wanted in the world, that they are regarded as a 
fifth wheel. 

Whenever it is possible for a top-notch executive to re- 
linquish active direction but yet remain in less strenuous, 
or advisory, position, all can be well. Men who have built 
up their own business frequently can lighten their loads 
when they become older, without having to eliminate 
themselves altogether, without becoming ciphers, wholly 
inactive and uninterested. 

High-up corporation executives, compulsorily retired, 
can lead far more satisfactory twilight years if they have 
become interested in community or other public affairs, 
or in some worthwhile hobby. 

So, my advice to elderly executives and employers would 
be to look ahead to the time when daily strenuosity will 
be no longer possible, and to lay plans carefully against 
that day, either by accepting civic or other pro bono 
publico duties or becoming keenly interested in an avo- 
cation. 

Don’t allow yourself to be caught unawares when your 
work-bell rings. 

Be your age. And carefully lay plans for old age. 
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Business Leader Warns Others 


There is no gain for anybody in business losses. Too 
many executives blame all their troubles on government. 
One successful industrialist, Ernest T. Weir, chairman of 
the National Steel Co. and also president of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute, declares unequivocally that “the 
direct responsibility for non-profitable business must be 
placed squarely on the doorstep of industry’s own man- 
agement.” He says further: 

Management has attempted to conduct business on a basis of 
losing as little as possible . . . on the theory that this would pay 
in the long run by helping to maintain plant, equipment and 
personnel. Management, which after all is hired by the stockholders 
to make profits, has failed in its principal duty. 

Under government such as we have today, management may not 
be able to control all of its costs nor to influence general conditions 
of business. But certainly there is nothing to prevent the top man- 
agement of any company from deciding that no one in that com- 
pany shall accept unprofitable business. 

Lower prices that result from efficiency benefit producers and 
consumers alike, but lower prices that are due to sacrificed profits 
and costs rob stockholders, ruin companies, degrade standards of 
the industry, and actually threaten existence of the system of 
private enterprise. The profitable company not only gives higher 
and steadier wages and better working conditions to employees; 
it also contributes to the prosperity and progress of the community 
of which it is a part. 


True, true. But this does not justify the enactment of 
laws needlessly oppressive to fillers of pay envelopes. Poli- 
ticians allegedly can be partly blamable for the unconscion- 
able prolongation of appalling unemployment. The New 
Dealers have consistently knouted industry rather than 
co-operated constructively with it. 

Happily, the public is moving towards insistence upon 
another new deal more favorable to industry, investors and 
others who provide the sinews of employment. 





Staying-power is paying-power. 





A Divided House Falls 


There is Biblical authority that “A house divided against 
itself cannot stand.” Also, “No man can serve two mas- 
ters.” The CIO strike in Chrysler plants was based mainly 
on the peremptory demand by John L. Lewis that he and 
his cohorts must be permitted to interfere with the man- 
agement regarding rate of production. President K. T. 
Keller, farm-boy machinist who climbed to the top without 
family or financial aid but sheerly on his own talents and 
merits, refused to swallow such an ultimatum. Manage- 
ment must accept responsibility for management, he un- 
hesitatingly declared. 

Somehow, I find my mind likening the Chrysler strike 
situation with the European war situation. If Premier 
Chamberlain of Britain were to accept Hitler’s dictated 
peace terms, obviously Britain, to say nothing of France 
and other democratic countries, would become subservient 
to Hitlerism, Stalinism, autocracy. Were business manage- 
ments in this country to surrender their managerial rights 
and duties to Lewis or other ultra-ambitious labor leaders, 
they would bring themselves under subjection hereafter to 
organized labor. 
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Russia at one time adopted such a policy. It didn’t work. 
Soviet rulers discovered that there could be no divided 
control of any enterprise. They reached the very definite 
conclusion—and policy—that it was the duty of workers 
to work and the duty of management to manage. 

What would Stalin do if the employees of any large 
Russian industrial enterprise dared to act as Chrysler 
workers have acted under the incitement of Lewis and his 
henchmen? 





Each of us has to wage war—mostly 
with ourselves. 





Material, $1.40; Bill, $37.70 


One dream of man has been to transmute baser metals 
into gold. The head of a Detroit business firm sends me a 
bill he received showing how “$1.40 worth of tar paper to 
repair my roof resulted in a $37.70 bill.” He has always 
found this tradesman honest, trustworthy, meticulous in 
itemizing every charge. Here is the bill rendered: 


Repair Roof Leaks at Residence: 


ee $ .90 
O. S. material ..... wees eee denon: kau 50 
ee te re eee 27.25 

28.65 
Perr 2.87 

31.52 
NG ist occas aves esaswne’ 1.82 
NS cvs cv usegveecaanae .28 
State Unemployment Ins............. .90 
EE ocr ckcinvtaseeeeseewene 3.15 

37.67 
NN. sack cabbadsetnaepebie 03 

DET iccockndvipbaserankdensabenene $37.70 


One of the gravest weaknesses of conditions in this 
country is the inability of the majority of average families 
to acquire and maintain homes. With one hand New 
Dealers freely hand out taxpayers’ money to finance the 
building and purchasing of homes; with the other hand 
New Dealers have piled tax upon tax, tax upon tax, drain- 
ing the earnings of ordinary folks and families as never 
before in America’s history. Nothing has been accom- 
plished by the Administration to bring the wage rates of 
building employees into line with the average rate per 
capita of all workers. The desired result could be achieved 
were it made possible for building artisans to obtain more 
regular employment throughout the year. A New York 
plasterer gets $12 for a six-hour day and a bricklayer gets 
$13.30 for a seven-hour day. 

If the New Dealers had attacked this problem as eagerly 
as they have attacked business men, perhaps they would 
have accomplished something worthwhile for building 
tradesmen, for the whole building industry, for home 
ownership, for the millions who would love to but cannot 
afford to possess homes of their own. 





No end justifies meanness. 
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In the Business 


A crowd of 150,000, at the Oct. 15 opening, is swallowed up in the vastness of New York City’s 
word technically, it may soon be the world’s greatest traffic-wise. (International) 


What Happened 


Economic curve keeps rising, as steel 
production, electric-power output and 
railroad carloadings lead the parade 
(pp. 20, 25). Even the automobile in- 
dustry forgets its labor troubles to 
gloat over opening sales of 1940 
models and what the New York Show 
forecasts for the coming automobile 
year (p. 17). 


What’s Ahead 


Most business observers are opti- 
mistic but cautious, with a real basis 
for a continued uptrend detectable in 
recent events (pp. 20, 29). But Fed- 
eral Reserve Board sees production 
outstripping consumption; Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics warns of pos- 
sible early-1940 slump, in which some 
economists concur; both sellers and 
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buyers agree on need for soft-stepping 
(pp. 12, 13)-thus underlining indus- 
try’s resolve to move cautiously, to 
remember always that what goes up 
must come down. 


Tough Bargainers 


War orders begin to trickle through 
—motor trucks, fire hose, blankets, 
shoes, prunes. But inside sources re- 
port that belligerents are tough bar- 
gainers, blasting U. S. producers’ 
hopes of getting a price on the first 
order high enough to pay off all result- 
ing costs (including new machinery, 
plant additions, etc.). 


Jam Broken? 


As talk is heard of more advertising 
to hedge on slow-developing war orders 
and to work off inventories, business 


Spotlight 





new municipal airport. Said to be the last 


turns increasingly to domestic and 
Latin American markets for real gains. 
If these develop, the pile-up in some 
production bottlenecks might become 
serious. Already, industrial builders 
and machinery makers, flooded with 
orders (especially from utilities), are 
wondering if the ten-year log jam in 
durable goods has at last been dyna- 
mited. 


One Sure Thing 


Amid many current uncertainties, 
one thing stands out as sure: If busi- 
ness conditions continue moving in 
their present direction, labor troubles, 
already on the increase, will soon be 
intensified (p. 10). Reduction of hours- 
per-week from 44 to 42, increase of 
pay-per-hour from 25c to 30c under 
Federal Wages & Hours Act on Oct. 24 

(Continued on page 16) 
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By AND LARGE, it looks as though 
American industry is in for a period of 
bigger and better production and 
profits.* 

If this is so, the next twelve months 
are going to bring business executives 
face to face with important new labor 
problems. And if these problems are to 
be solved, the executives should be 
working out, right now, the labor poli- 
cies which the new conditions will 
demand. 

We can expect business recovery to 
bring an increase in unionization 
drives by organized labor, both for 
white-collar and hourly-paid workers. 
Many business executives for the first 
time will face problems of union recog- 
nition and of bargaining collectively 
with skilled negotiators. An increase in 
labor disputes is probable, even in 
some plants where labor problems are 
handled wisely. 

There will be additional pressure 
from the rank and file and from the 
Administration for a closing of the 
breach between the A. F. of L. and 
CIO; that pressure has already begun. 
But whether or not a truce is estab- 
lished, organized labor as usual will 
want “more’—not only more money 

*See also Forses, Sept. 15, pages 9, 10, 12. 


With all these disturbing prospects 
ahead, what should management do to 
insure itself as far as possible against 
serious labor trouble? 

In the handful of companies where 
good industrial relations and personnel 
management have been practiced for 
many years as a matter of good busi- 
ness and not of paternalism, serious 
labor difficulties are not likely to occur. 
Nor will Government measures in the 





Harowtp B. Bercen, McKinsey & Co. (man- 
agement engineers), has been vice-president 
in charge of the personnel division of the 
American Management Association, and for 
eight years was director of industrial rela- 
tions for Procter & Gamble. 
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HAROLD B. BERGEN 


What To Expect 








but also more control of the job. There 
will be greater pressure for the closed 
shop, the check-off and _ restrictive 
seniority provisions. Advances in the 
cost of living or in company earnings 
may be followed by demands for wage 
adjustments. The employer is in for 
some tough bargaining sessions. 
Business executives must also expect 





What To Do 
About It 


field of labor relations prove to be 
unduly restrictive. 

The vast majority of companies, 
however, will need to study their in- 
dustrial-relations set-ups carefully and 
take steps to develop long-range poli- 
cies and practices. 


WAGES & SALARIES 


One of the first labor problems which 
should be tackled is the matter of 
wages and salaries. Much dissatisfac- 








Whatever caused the current business rise, one thing is sure: New labor problems will soon 
raise their heads. What will they be? And what can be done to ward off or cushion the blow? 


Watch Your Labor Relations 






drives for more control of labor rela- 
tions by the Government. The Depart- 
ment of Labor will try to crack down 
hard on both sides in labor disputes, 


and there may be demands for 
compulsory-arbitration legislation. The 
Wages & Hours Administration threat- 
ens stricter enforcement of the Wages 
& Hours Law. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board will probably continue 
to try to promote company-wide and 
industry-wide collective bargaining. 
The ceiling over hours in the Wages 


& Hours Act will probably work a. 


hardship in many plants, especially 
those facing a shortage of skilled 
mechanics. This shortage is likely to 
become acute; as a result, employers 
may bid against each other for skilled 
workers, and the wages of these aristo- 
crats of labor may rise out of all pro- 
portion to those of the semi-skilled and 
unskilled groups. 

In spite of the large unskilled-labor 
supply available, employers may find 
it difficult, in expanding the working 
force, to select efficient workers from 
the ranks of the unemployed and the 
WPA. They may have formed bad 
working habits which cannot easily be 
broken. Taking up the unemployment 
slack may not be an unmixed blessing. 


tion with pay is due to inequalities 
within the company. A satisfactory 
solution will require job evaluation 
and the establishment of pay schedules 
which will be commensurate with rela- 
tive job values. The wise employer will 
also try to keep his wages and salaries 
in line with what is paid in other 
nearby companies for similar work. 
A period of business boom is the most 
practical time to iron out pay inequali- 
ties of all kinds. 

The most serious wage problem, 
however, will be determining the share 
that the employees receive of increased 
company profits and agreeing upon the 
form that this share will take when 
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and if profits increase. It is essential 
that employees realize they are getting 
their fair share of these profits; other- 
wise, radical agitators will have potent 
ammunition. 

Nevertheless, management should be 
hard-boiled about compensating for 
higher living costs and greater profits 
through wage increases. Whatever goes 
up must come down; higher wages 
now mean wage cuts later, when and if 
deflation sets in; and few labor leaders 
will risk their prestige by agreeing to 
cuts. It may be good business, there- 
fore. for employers to trade other con- 
cessions for withdrawal of demands 
for wage increases. 





COST-OF-LIVING BONUS 


At the same time, rising living costs 
may practically force the employer to 
do something about increasing the 
worker’s income. Although the cost-of- 
living bonus (supplementary pay based 
on cost-of-living changes) did not 
work out satisfactorily during the last 
war, the principle is sound. It is de- 
cidedly worth another trial; omitting 
a bonus is always easier than cutting 
wages when labor costs must be re- 


duced. 





PROFIT SHARING 


Even if a flexible cost-of-living 
bonus is adopted, the problem of shar- 
ing increased profits with employees 
must still be faced. A profit-sharing 
plan may be the answer. 

But avoid paying profit-sharing 
bonuses in cash, for employees raise 





Photographs: Acme (1), Keystone (1), Ew- 
ing Galloway (2), Kaufmann & Fabry (1), 
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their standards of living when cash 
bonuses are large. A sound profit-shar- 
ing plan should instead be tied in with 
the financing of employees’ security 
plans, so that shrinking profits will not 
require difficult and trouble-breeding 
readjustments in the day-to-day lives 
of employees. 





EMPLOYMENT PROCEDURES 


The problem of selecting satisfactory 
new employees from among unem- 
ployed and WPA workers is difficult. 
One answer lies in the development of 
better employment procedures; with 
few exceptions, the hiring methods of 
employers are still quite crude. The 
state employment offices can be of help, 
as they have maintained extensive 
records of job applicants. 

It is important, also, to strengthen 
the methods of selecting employees for 
transfer, promotion and special train- 
ing. The “best” man does not always 
get the promotion, and studies of em- 
ployee attitudes have indicated much 
dissatisfaction with the fairness of 
present promotion procedures. 

Employers should bargain hard to 
retain, in collective agreements, the 
provisions that lay-offs and re-employ- 
ment will be based on seniority pro- 
vided merit and fitness for the job are 
relatively equal. This means that 
methods for appraising the abilities of 
employees, including employee-rating 
procedures and personnel records, 
must be improved in many companies. 
For adequate employment procedures 
which are acceptable to and understood 
by employees make seniority problems 
less acute. 


EMPLOYEE SECURITY 


It is good business for an employer 
to provide employees with a measure 
of financial protection against the risks 
of death, disability, unemployment and 
old age, because social security legis- 
lation does not furnish adequate pro- 
tection. Since the outlook for profits is 
encouraging, now is a good time to 
start the financing of organized em- 
ployees’ security plans. For example, 








an agreement might be made with em- 
ployees to pay a certain percentage of 
profits into a reserve fund for pensions 
or unemployment benefits (see above). 

As a result, the company’s contribu- 
tion to benefit funds will be greater 
when profits are large and less when 
profits are small; employees will not 
suffer from rapid changes in income; 
and at the same time, employees can 
be made to realize that they are re- 
ceiving their fair share of profits. In 
addition, skilled workers and other 
employees will be less likely to give up 
the benefits they have earned by 
leaving the company when other plants, 
in order to attract them, offer higher 
wages. 





SKILLED WORKERS 


The expected shortage in skilled 
labor can be met partly by more inten- 
sive and efficient apprentice training 
as well as by lengthening hours. The 
company with a well-balanced program 
of industrial relations need not fear 
the loss of many of the men it has 
trained to other companies. 

Employers can also co-operate on a 
community-wide basis in training ap- 
prentices; employers’ associations can 
bring pressure on unions to remove 
apprenticeship restrictions; various 
government projects such as the PWA 
and the CCC offer neglected oppor- 
tunities for training; Federal Commit- 
tee for Apprenticeship Training may 
be utilized more intensively. 





SUPERVISION .& LEADERSHIP 


In order to make these suggested 
policies effective, the supervisory and 
executive forces must know how to use 
them skillfully. Good employee rela- 

(Contnued on page 27) 
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Sound SELLING Policy for Today 


Topay, more than ever, sound selling 
policy means that salesmen must be 
given the viewpoints, experience and 
close guidance of management. For the 
changed and still-changing times have 
brought salesmen face to face with new 
questions and new problems requiring 
management’s broad judgment. 

A survey among sales executives and 
salesmen reveals that management 
must render new and effective aid to 
salesmen in five principal ways: 

1. Keep salesmen advised, frequent- 
ly and completely, about general busi- 
ness, conditions in the industry, price 
trends, delivery expectations and diffi- 
culties, and the like. 

To quote a typical executive: “In 
normal times we advise our salesmen 
regularly about general sales policies, 
prices, sales leads, etc. But now the 
situation is radically changed. 

“Today we find our men are asked 
a lot of questions about subjects be- 
yond their personal knowledge. For 
example: Are we in for a boom? Will 
prices remain firm or advance? Will 
the industry and our company be able 
to take care of customer requirements? 
Will deliveries be delayed for lack of 
shipping facilities or precedence given 
to war materials? Should a buyer pro- 
tect himself for three, six, or twelve 
months? And so on. 

“Most salesmen do not have facili- 
ties for knowing basic conditions and 
trends. But at the home office that’s 
part of our job. And so every few days 
we write the salesmen the story as we 
see it so that they can answer questions 
and also give buyers the reasons for 
our conclusions. 

“We realize our answers will prob- 
ably not prove entirely correct. But 
our answers will be far more accurate 
than the average salesman’s. And our 
salesmen, at least, must be able to talk 
intelligently on the broader aspects of 
business in order to serve the trade 
properly and effectively.” 

2. Have salesmen guide customers 
in buying. 





Cy Norton is manager of sales promotion 
of the Strathmore Paper Co. 
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Leading sales executives and 
salesmen, surveyed late in Octo- 
ber, state that sound selling 
policy under today’s conditions 
means: 


1. Broaden, intensify and speed 
up the information given to sales- 
men. 


2. Help customers formulate 
sound buying policies. 


3. Sell slow deliveries. 
4. Build customers, not orders. 


5. Talk business, not war. 





One executive puts it this way: “It 
is perfectly natural that many buyers 
are in a quandary today as to what to 
do. They want to protect themselves 
against both price advances and inabil- 
ity to get merchandise. 

“Let’s take a case. One company 
that had been buying hand-to-mouth 
became quite disturbed and wanted to 
contract for complete 1940 require- 
ments immediately. A competitor 
urged the purchasing agent to do this 
and then we were asked to take the 
order. 

“Our salesman explained at length 
that the situation as we saw it did not 
warrant laying in too heavy an inven- 
tory. He backed up his story with facts 
and figures about total industry capac- 
ity and the unlikelihood of sharp price 
advances. He pointed out the dangers 
of speculative buying and _ recom- 
mended a compromise. The buyer 
agreed to the compromise as a safe 
and sensible course to follow and cor- 
dially thanked our man for his counsel. 

“Today we believe our big job is to 
sit down with individual customers or 
prospects, examine their whole situa- 
tion about total requirements, and then 
make a plan to take care of expected 
needs. With our knowledge of general 
business as well as conditions in our 
own industry, we owe it to the trade 


to do everything possible to really 
guide them in their buying.” 

3. Sell slow deliveries. 

Apparently a new technique must be 
learned in some _instances—selling 
slow deliveries. 

One company, six weeks behind on 
orders, called in all its salesmen, 
showed charts of orders compared with 
production, and mapped out a pro- 
gram to take care of normal customer 
needs in the shortest time possible. 
The salesman, armed with this pro- 
gram, found the trade willing to go 
along in the assurance that this com- 
pany would be able to care for major 
requirements in the future as in the 
past. 

“Without this program,” a company 
executive states, “I feel sure we would 
have lost some valuable customers.” 

4. Build customers—not orders. 

That’s what one vice-president has 
instructed his salesmen to do today. 
He wrote his men, “You can get plenty 
of orders today and of course we like 
orders. But we have an unusual oppor- 
tunity today to really win customers. 

“It is far better for you and for us 
to concentrate on winning a customer 
rather than an individual order. When 
we win a customer, we'll get not one, 
but a continuing stream of orders. 

“How win customers? You know 
because this is your stock in trade. By 
rendering exceptional service, advice 
and guidance. 

“When a buyer gives you an order, 
ask him how long the products will 
care for his needs. If the time period 
seems to you to be too short, suggest 
increasing the order as_ insurance 
against the future. 

“Put each buyer on a planned quota 
if possible. This safeguards him and 
allows us to plan our production ac- 
cordingly. 

“Try to get each buyer to consider 
you as his dependable and sole source 
of supply with the thought that you 
not only have reputable merchandise 
but can assure him of right prices and 
prompt delivery. 

“Let’s take full advantage of today’s 

(Continued on page 29) 
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LATE IN OcToBER, ForBEs asked 20 of 
the nation’s leading purchasing agents 
three questions which drive straight to 
the heart of the critical buying prob- 
lems which every business must face 
today: 

1. Assuming that the war continues, 
in what important materials do you 
anticipate price increases by Spring? 

2. Where would you draw the line 
today between legitimate “forward 
buying” and unsound “speculative 
buying” ? 

3. What are the main elements of 
sound buying policy today? 

On some points, the replies are prac- 
tically unanimous; on all points, there 
is a heavy majority of opinion in favor 
of certain fundamental buying policies. 
Because of the high ranking of the 
purchasing agents who were ques- 
tioned, and their broad diversification 
by industry and geography, their re- 
plies can be accepted as an authori- 
tative statement of what constitutes 
sound buying policy under today’s un- 
certain conditions. 

Prices. Assuming continued war, a 
generally higher price level is univer- 
sally expected by next Spring. 

Rising demand, stimulated somewhat 
by war, is one reason given; many 
purchasing men add high taxes, recent 
low profits and probable demands for 
higher wages as other reasons for ex- 
pecting higher prices. 

But the extent of the rise, they point 
out, is uncertain because it depends on 
such uncertain factors as neutrality 
legislation, embargo and blockade ac- 
tion, whether or not the war spreads, 
and the like. Acting to prevent too 
much of a rise are fear of government 
crack-downs, and the well-learned les- 
sons of what happened after prices sky- 
rocketed in 1920 and 1937. 

The majority of these 20 purchasing 
agents expect metal prices to rise more 
than prices in general by Spring, while 
somewhat more mention iron, steel and 
their products specifically than men- 





Harwoop F. Merritt is the managing editor 
of Forpes. 
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Sound BUYING Policy for Today 


HARWOOD F. MERRILL 





Leading purchasing agents, sur- 
veyed late in October, state that 
sound buying policy under to- 
day’s conditions means: 


1. Expect generally higher 
prices by Spring. 

2. Buy only to cover six 
months’ actual needs at most. 


3. Don’t speculate. 


4. Remember that crises al- 
ways end. 


5. Be ready for trouble; don’t 


be surprised if it comes. 





tion the nonferrous group. Other ma- 
terials which buyers believe may rise 
more than the general trend (listed in 
order of number of mentions) include: 
Rubber, imported raw materials; pe- 
troleum and products, burlap, chemi- 
cals, lumber; pulp and paper; coal, 
hides; textiles, refractories, wool, coke, 
grains, paints and shellac. 

Forwarp Buyinc. In nearly every 
case, purchasing men insist that for- 
ward buying (which is sound) means 
gearing purchases to actual production 
needs for the next six months. 

What they consider to be “actual 
production needs” varies, however. 
The greater number of buyers define 
it as a careful and “reasonable” esti- 
mate of probable production based on 
current orders and a careful estimate 
of probable sales. But they agree that 
hazards may be involved in making 
such estimates, and that the degree of 
hazard may vary widely in each indus- 
try and in each company. The recom- 
mended six-months’ coverage of needs 
also must be fléxible; it may be three 
months for some materials, nine months 
for others, depending on the company, 
the industry, and what a close study of 
each material reveals as to its probable 
future course. 

Speculative purchasing is almost 


unanimously condemned by top-flight 
purchasing agents. And the line where 
forward purchasing ends and specu- 
lative purchasing begins, all agree, is 
the point beyond which very probable 
production needs are covered, which 
rules out buying purely because a rise 
in prices is antieipated. 

In fact, some purchasing men advise 
against buying beyond the needs for 
actual orders on hand or the amount 
necessary to protect deliveries; and 
more than one believes that pur- 
chasing for more than three months 
ahead is speculative, unless the war di- 
rectly affects foreign sources of supply 
for the material in question. 

A typical statement is, “Forward 
purchasing and sound buying policy 
today are one and the same thing. 
Main elements are careful determina- 
tion of reasonable requirements and 
placing firm orders with reliable ven- 
dors, permitting them to cover for or 
buy material so that prices may be 
guaranteed. Deliveries should be speci- 
fied so as not to embarrass either 
party. Don’t contract for more mate- 
rial than will be used by July, 1940.” 

Sounp Buyinc. The outlines for a 
sound buying policy under today’s con- 
ditions, as seen by outstanding pur- 
chasing agents, are clear. 

First, expect a general rise in prices 
by Spring if war continues; but be 
aware that some prices will rise more 
than the trend. 

Second, buy to cover probable pro- 
duction needs for an average period of 
six months ahead. 

Third, don’t speculate—don’t buy 
simply because a rise in prices seems 
likely. 

Fourth, be ever conscious that there 
is always an end to every crisis. 

Finally, be ready for trouble when 
and if it appears: Delayed deliveries, 
oversold vendors, breaks in the con- 
tinuity of supply—and their opposites. 

Or, in the words of one purchasing 
agent, “The main elements of sound 
buying policy today are humility, 
curiosity, selectivity and considerable 
agility.” 
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“Good night, Bill. Good night, Mary.” President Frank Lewman (right) and Vice-President Richard Kohn greet 2,500 workers at day’s end 


“What Can a Union Offer Us?” 


Largest factory of its kind in the world—but mass production and human nature have been 


welded into an astonishing employer-employee relationship that means plenty of work and profit 


“Goop NIGHT, Monica. How's the 
garden, Max? Good night, Jitterbug. 
Reba, where’s that tomato vou prom- 
ised me? Good night . . . Good night 

. Good night .. .” 

Two thousand five hundred “good 
nights” in three quarters of an hour. 
Frank C. Lewman, president of Rich- 
man Brothers, speaking intimately and 
affectionately to every employee of the 
largest men’s clothing factory in the 
world as they pass, some hurrying— 
but never too fast for a word and a 
smile—some lingering for a moment’s 
talk—*Playing a tough team tonight: 
root for us, won't you?” “You're 
sure coming to the wedding. 
you?” 


aren't 
And likewise every dav. a “Good 
morning” from Lewman, or from ven- 


Curisty BortH, once a factory worker, now 
a widely-known journalist, is author of the 
recent book, “Pioneers of Plenty,” a study 
of the chemurgic movement. 
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erable Nathan Gedaliah Richman, last 
of the three brothers. It began natu- 
rally enough. When the fine modern 
factory was built 23 years ago in the 
sparsely peopled outskirts of Cleve- 
land, the Richman brothers visited the 
homes round about. “We’re neighbors 
and wed like to get acquainted,” they 
said. “Come and visit us. Maybe you’d 
like to work with us—near home.” 

Many of the neighbors did go to 
work for the Richmans, and the broth- 
ers greeted them, morning and eve- 
ning, as a matter of course. It was 
easy enough to do, for there was only 
one entrance to the factory, the front 
door. “An employees’ entrance? Pre- 
posterous!” snorted “Mr. Charlie,” 
“the merry one.” He it was who 
brushed aside suggestions of time- 
clocks with the remark that “no de- 
cent human being ought to be a 
number.” 

Mr. Charlie is gone and so is “Mr. 


Henry,” “the quiet one.” The two 
leather chairs where they sat as their 
“family” passed morning and evening 
now are marked by bronze plaques put 
up by the employees. But the pleasant 
custom of personal greeting has mere- 
ly strengthened with the years. 

It is, of course, merely one outward 
sign of a deep-reaching relationship 
between employer and employee that 
is probably unique in modern indus- 
try. Here is streamlined, highly mech- 
anized mass production in a fiercely 
competitive field—yet here survives the 
warm and kindly atmosphere fabled of 
the days before the Machine Age. 

There’s no employment office in the 
Richman plant. When new hands are 
needed the workers hear about it 
through the easy channels of their 
daily talk with officials—tikely at 
luncheon in the cafeteria where every- 
one from Lewman down sits wherever 
he can. They recommend relatives. or 
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friends. The candidate is given two 
weeks’ trial, under the eye of his spon- 
sor. Then the president asks the spon- 
sor how the neophyte is doing. The 
sponsor answers frankly; either the 
new worker looks as if he’d fit or he 
doesn’t. If he shows promise, Lewman 
has a talk with him—it may last two 
hours—finds out all about him, tells 
him the ways of the “family,” has his 
picture taken for the family album. 
And that’s that. 

“Their sponsors see to it that they 
either deliver, or quit,” says Lewman. 
“In 25 years, we have had to discharge 
fewer than a dozen people.” 

“What about dishonesty?” I asked. 

“We don’t have to worry about 
that,” he replied. “Every worker keeps 
his own records of production and of 
hours worked. We trust each other. 
We have no more need for an expen- 
sive time-keeping department than we 
have for an expensive employment 
and personnel department. We have a 





Whatever the type of work, employees keep 
their own output and hours records 
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small auditing department which serves 
mainly to remove temptation. But 
mostly we rely on honor, and the fact 
that everyone knows any chiseling 
hurts his friends. Ninety-five per cent. 
of our people are stockholders, you 
know. 

““We-don’t even have pace-makers on 
our assembly line; we have very few 
checkers, fewer inspectors. In all indus- 
try, we have perhaps the lowest ratio of 
supervisors to productive workers.” 

The business is 86 years old. Henry 
Richman, the founding father, began 
tailoring suits and overcoats in Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, in 1853. He sold them to 
dealers, frequently taking his pay in 
salt or pig iron. Twenty-five years 
later, Henry moved his thriving busi- 
ness to a small building on Cleveland’s 
Water Street, now West Ninth Street. 
As each son reached the age of 16, 
Henry took him out of school and put 
him to work at $3 a week. 

When the business was finally en- 
trusted to the boys, “Mr. Charlie” be- 
came president, “Mr. Henry” secre- 
tary-treasurer and “Mr. N. G.” chair- 
man of the board. It was “Mr. N. G.” 
who hit upon the idea that made the 
concern one of the largest of its kind 
in the world. He suggested in 1903 
that Richman salesmen canvass offices, 
shops and homes to sell one-price suits 
direct to the individual customer, cut- 
ting out both wholesalers and retail 
stores. The business shot ahead, but 
the Richmans were unhappy. They did 
not like the sweatshop methods tradi- 
tional in the cut-throat industry. Cau- 
tiously, they made minor corrections 
and plotted major ones. 

In 1912, they decided that they were 






Chaperoned pleasure trips for employees are a feature of the Richman program. President Lewman (center) goes along whenever he can 





Designers and graders, like all other workers, 
get 20 days of paid vacation a year 


strong enough to begin to break away 
from the practice of farming work out 
to the contract shops, with their coolie 
wages and unsanitary conditions. Look- 
ing for a man who might help them 
reorganize their system, they picked 
Lewman, then 24, a Hoosier farm boy 
who had learned factory management 
in Carl Fisher’s successful Prest-o-lite 
plant in Indianapolis. Lewman steadily 
brought more and more of the Rich- 
man operations under their own roof. 
Moreover, he installed a mail-order de- 
partment, highly successful. 

By 1915, the roof wasn’t big enough, 
so the Richmans bought the 17-acre 
tract where now stands the model, air- 
conditioned plant. “The best factory 
erected in Cleveland in 1916,” the 
Chamber of Commerce said, with re- 
markable restraint of phrase. In 1917, 
the Richmans were feverishly making 
uniforms when the Surgeon General 
decided their plant would make an ex- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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In the Business Spotlight 


(Continued from page 9) 








does not smooth the path. Nor does the 
change of leadership in the Wages & 
Hours Administration, coming as it 
does at a critical time. What the ap- 
pointment of Col. Philip Fleming 
really means is not yet clear; what is 
clear is that Administrator Andrews’ 
resignation was basically a result of 
big-time politics and Labor Depart- 
ment intrigue. 


Parking Projects 


While war abroad causes nations to 
suspend the right of private citizens to 
use their cars, dependence on the per- 
sonal automobile in this country has 
attained a point where retail business 
is reshaping its methods to serve the 
customer on wheels. 

So many retailers are finding it 
necessary to furnish nearby parking 
facilities for patrons that the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association recently 
conducted a study of the situation. 

Most retailers, this study disclosed, 
believe that at least a part of their sales 
are directly influenced by the ease with 
which car-driving customers can park 
near the store. More than half of the 
stores studied offer some kind of park- 
ing accommodations. 

Co-operative parking projects, where 
merchants make a joint effort to at- 
tract the motorist, have in most cases 
cut parking costs. 

Cost to the merchant often runs as 
low as 3.6 cents per car; the median 
cost about 12.6 cents per car. Total 
cost of parking in percentage to net 
sales is often as low as 0.02%, with the 
median figure of 0.11%. 


Business-Wise Wives 


Most husbands, at one time or an- 
other, talk shop at home. Few wives, 
however, know what their husbands 
are talking about. 

Among the few who do are the wives 
of managers and clerks of Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co. in the Toledo, 
‘Ohio, district. For this chain-store 
company is now instructing the wives 
of its Toledo workers in all phases of 
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management and selling. Classes for 
wives are held on the evenings their 
husbands attend sales meetings. 

The experiment was undertaken, 
says the company, in the hope that 
wives might acquire an understanding 
of the goals their husbands are trying 
to attain. At latest reports, the wives 
were fast becoming business-wise. 


$3,200,000 Bakery 


National Biscuit Co., a pioneer in 
the cracker field, is now pioneering in 
plant construction. 

Late in October, contracts were let 
for “a radically new type of bakery” 
to be built in Atlanta, Ga.—a one-story, 
$3,200,000 structure, 1,200 feet long, 
600 feet wide, entirely windowless, 
using overhead, saw-tooth skylights to 
make it a daylight bakery. 

The new plant will be built to utilize 
straight-line production, which was in- 
troduced to this field a couple of years 
ago with astonishing success. New-type, 
traveling ovens, however, will greatly 
reduce the hand operations heretofore 


necessary in this method of production. 

Mezzanine galleries will contain such 
employee facilities as a cafeteria, rest 
rooms and a first-aid department. Heat 
and ventilation will be provided by an 
internal system of forced draft. and 
mechanical exhaust. Refrigeration and 
air conditioning will play important 
parts in the various steps of the manu- 
facturing process. 


Contributions 


Most companies have a definite 
policy regarding their eontributions to 
charity. Many have appropriations. 

But how to induce employees to do 
their part, and without creating any ill 
feeling, is a problem that has long 
troubled many business men. 

Two companies that have found a 
satisfactory solution, each in a different 
way, are McCormick & Co., Baltimore 
tea and spice company, and the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

McCormick & Co. gives employees, 
normally working five days a week, an 
opportunity to work two consecutive 
Saturdays each year, so they can con- 
tribute two days’ wages to charity 
without reducing their pay checks. 
Executives match dollar for dollar the 
total of employee contributions. Em- 
ployees, with few exceptions, approve 
of the plan. For four years, all have 
taken part in it. 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., on the 


Paint By Prescription 


SOMETHING NEW in a manufacturer’s 
promotion of retail sales is the “Color 
Center” just established by the Glidden 
Co., paint manufacturers, in downtown 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

On display are 400 full-color, scale 
models of homes, barns and individual 
rooms on revolving tables, enabling 
home-owners, architects and builders 
to visualize some 1,000 Glidden color 
combinations (see photograph). 

No materials are sold at the center. 
On hand, however, is Miss Gertrude 
Probeck, one of the company’s color 
experts, who issues a paint prescription 
(without charge) to anyone who wants 
to duplicate the color schemes on the 
models. A copy of every prescription, 
which also indicates the amount of 
paint needed, is sent to the dealer near- 
est the visitor’s address. 

Dealers, many of whom are already 
filling prescriptions, declare that the 


center is a sales help that has long 
been needed. 

As fast as Glidden can make the 
models, similar color centers will be 
opened in other cities. 
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other hand, advises employees regard- 
ing worthy drives, leaving it to em- 
ployees to come forward. Contributions 
are “received,” but never “collected.” 
Thus no one is ever obliged to give to 
“save face.” For years, however, most 
employees have responded to this ap- 
proach, which flatters them as the com- 
pany assumes they have a sense of 
responsibility. 

Both companies allow employees to 
work out their own funds to aid fellow 
workers in distress, to huy wedding 
presents or flowers in the event of 
death. 


Matinee Idlers 


Gene Flack, trade relations counsel 
for Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., New York 
City, recently addressed a group of in- 
surance salesmen. 

Said he: 

“The triple handicaps of salesmen 
are fear, discouragement and laziness. 
The latter is outstanding. If a bolt of 
lightning hit a moving picture theater 
at four on any afternoon, 90% of.the 
casualties would be salesmen.” 


Plant Protection 


Haunted by fears of spies and sabo- 
tage, managements of industrial plants 
are faced with a delicate task: They 
must keep a careful check on employ- 
ees without inviting charges of snoop- 
ing by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

So far damage by saboteurs has 
been negligible. Nevertheless, most 
plant managers are taking every pre- 
caution. Many report they are adher- 
ing to the two-point plan for protection 
issued by the War Department in 1914. 

Here is that plan: 

1. Each day make a thorough in- 
spection of plant machinery and equip- 
ment, and investigate anything that 
looks suspicious. 

2. Make every possible use of gates, 
locks, alarms, etc., to keep outsiders 
out. If necessary, insist that workers 
wear identification badges. 


“Night Blindness” 


Practical tests for “night blindness,” 
the inability to see after the eyes have 
been exposed to bright light, have been 
worked out. They were recently pre- 
sented to the American Chemical So- 
ciety by Esther L. Batchelder and Jane 
C. Ebbs of Rhode Island State College. 
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25 Years Better 





As PASSENGER-CAR makers wind up a 
highly successful National Automobile 
Show in New York, truck manufac- 
turers are launching their own sales 
campaigns for their own business-like 
vehicles. Here, two Dodge executives 
compare a shiny 1940 truck with one 
of 1915 vintage. Vice-President Forest 
H. Akers stands at the left; Director of 
Truck Sales Toi Moss is in the cab. 





The tests may well be applied to 
truck drivers and other employees who 
must drive at night, to watchmen and 
others who must walk from brightly- 
lighted to dim and perhaps dangerous 
places. 

In many cases, “night blindness” 
may be corrected by adding Vitamin A 
to the diet. Employers, therefore, may 
profit by becoming more interested in 
the eating habits of their workers. 


Noteworthy 


@ Slowdown strikes may be labor’s big 
1940 weapon, replacing the now dis- 
credited sit-down. They torment em- 
ployers, but are hard to identify as a 
strike, thus may get around certain 
new strike-control laws. 


@ Newest service offered by several 
banks is a free circulating library. 
Books on banking, economics, current 


affairs, etc., are displayed on open 
shelves in bank lobby. 


@ Timely merchandising pays. The 
day war began, Pure Oil Co. began to 
offer war maps to radio listeners. Now 
the company reports that the maps 
have brought more business, more new 
customers, than any other merchandis- 
ing plan ever used. 


@ Two leading sales finance companies 
have just announced 36-month credit 


terms on major household appliances. 
Worried, as a result, are many depart- 
ment and specialty store executives. 
Reason: They believe the policy will 
“encourage unwise liberalization of 
credit terms.” 


® Visual instruction, popular in 
schools, is fast invading business. At 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago depart- 
ment store, a movie is the newest form. 
Called “Making Good,” the film shows 
new employees the right and wrong 
way of doing their jobs. 


@ A hint on how to keep new foreign 
markets after you get them comes 
from International Business Machines 
—it has just established an artificial 
weather room at its Endicott, N. Y.. 
plant, so that products can be tested 
under any climatic conditions. 


® Brisk sales, heavy production sched- 
ules and brightening hopes for labor 
peace fill the automobile horizon fol- 
lowing a tide-turning New York Show. 
Overriding pessimistic predictions, the 
exhibit bucked enticing weather, major 
football games and a monster airport 
opening (p. 9) to record an attendance 
increase of 30% over last year. 


® Once just a novelty, stramlined 
trains are now awarded their spurs. 
Say the editors of Railway Age: “It is 
our considered conclusion that . . . if 
they had not appeared, no increase of 
railway passenger traffic would have 
yet begun.” 


@ John Deere Plow Co., Moline, IIL., 
is producing toy models of its all-pur- 
pose tractor for the Christmas market, 
hoping that Santa will leave them at 
the homes of farmers in the market. 


® Big weakness of the super market is 
its trend away from personal selling. 
But the American Can Co., hoping to 
meet the situation, is furnishing super 
stores with colorful display charts 
which plug canned foods. 


® The Oklahoma Bankers Association 
is sponsoring a program of education 
in public schools on the use and im- 
portance of credit, which stresses the 
bank’s relation to the community. 


@The salesman who boasts that he 
could sell an ice box to an Eskimo is 
no longer tops. Roy R. Webster of the 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co. has just sold a gas 


refrigerator to an iceman. 
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Wuart Is all wisdom save a collection 
of platitudes? Take 50 of our current 
proverbial sayings—they are so trite. 
so threadbare, that we can hardly 
bring our lips to utter them. Nonethe- 
less, they embody the concentrated ex- 
perience of the race, and the man who 
orders his life according to their 
teaching cannot go far wrong. How 
easy that seems! But has anyone ever 
done so? Never. Has any man ever 
attained inner harmony by pondering 
che experience of others? Not since the 
world began. He must pass through the 
fire. —NormaN Douctas. 


The law of work does seem utterly 
unfair—but there it is, and nothing 
can change it: the higher the pay in 
enjoyment the worker gets out of it. 
the higher shall be his pay in money 
also. _—Mark Twain. 


We ought not to dehumanize our- 
selves because we live in a difficult 
generation. We ought rather to face 
afresh, with new intelligence, that es- 
sential element in all real personality, 
faith in human possibilities, and look 
more deeply into it. 

—Dr. Harry EMerson Fospick. 


The secret of being tiresome is to 
tell everything. -VOLTAIRE. 


Although I’m still chairman of the 
board, I’m really on the shelf; I leave 
everything to the young men. You’ve 
got to give youthful men authority and 
responsibility if you’re going to build 
up an organization. Otherwise you'll 
always be the boss yourself and you 
won't leave anything behind you. 

—A. P. Giannini (70), chair- 


man, Transamerica Corp. 
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There are one-story intellects, two- 
story intellects, and three-story intel- 
lects with skylights. All fact collectors, 
who have no aim beyond their facts, 
are one-story men. Two-story men 
compare, reason, generalize, using the 
labors of fact collectors as well as 
their own. Three-story men idealize, 
imagine, predict; their best illumina- 
tion comes from above, through the 
skylight —OLiver WeENDELL HoLMEs. 


A job, however humble, but well 
done, gives confidence and courage, 
which, with honesty, practically de- 
scribe what I call character. 

—WILLiM S. KNUDSEN, presi- 
dent, General Motors Corp. 


| should like to see more insistence 
on the positive fact, that, no matter 
what the issues that divide us—and 
they are many—we are after all united 
in the pursuit of a way of life and 
thought that are characteristic of 
American democracy. In other words, 
I want us to be positive Americans. 
—Harry Woopsurn CHASE, 
Chancellor, New York University. 


Concentrate on finding your goal. 
then concentrate on reaching it. 
—Cov. MICHAEL FRIEDsAM. 


The ambition of us all should be 
that of a pace-setter—every day in 
whatever we do. Someone is always 
watching us. Someone is always seek- 
ing to imitate our good moves, and 
our triumphs. We are often pace-set- 
ters without knowing it, which is for- 
tunate for us! 

Let us admire the one who is doing 
a better job than we are, and seek to 
learn from him—as a pace-setter for 
us. —Georce MATTHEW ADAMS. 


The fact that there are many failures 
in life is not, in itself, an indictment 
of society. The real question is, what 
kinds of people fail? A society which 
persecutes its saints and preserves its 
sinners, is a bad society. A society 
which preserves those who are useless, 
and extinguishes those who would con- 
tribute to its life is not only bad, but 
because of its badness, is a weak and a 
perishing society. 

—T. N. Carver, professor of polit- 

ical economy, Harvard University. 


No man yet ever had a policy of 
selling at cut prices without meeting 
his own cut price later on. Think that 
over. —Gorpon C. Hatt. 


History, essentially a classic, should 
be the biggest element in all education. 
It makes statesmen. I doubt if Adolf 
Hitler would have contemplated the 
now accomplished subjugation of Po- 
land if he had learned from his history 
books that Poland has refused to stay 
conquered in the past. 

—Joun J. Wynne, D.D. 


We hear a good deal these days 
about business confidence, which 
means confidence of business in itself. 
in its government, and in its capacity 
for expansion. But confidence is only 
another way of saying that people be- 
lieve each other, keep their promises, 
pay their debts, and regard their duty 
to society. As long as business ob- 
serves these rules, it will have the con- 
fidence of the community and it will 
be safe from all of the irresponsible 
attacks of its enemies. 

—Witt H. Hays, president, Mo- 

tion Picture Distributors of America. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


So it is the will of God, that 
with well-doing ye may put to 
silence the ignorance of fool- 
ish men.—I Peter, 2:15. 


Sent in by M. L. Riche, Dayton, 
Ohio. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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THE DISTINCTION of contributing the 
first three-generation memberships in 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
goes, appropriately, to the Ford family 
—to Henry Ford; his only offspring, 
Edsel Ford; to Henry Ford II, oldest 


of Edsel’s four children (three sons - 


and a daughter). 


What the labors of Henry Ford have ., 
meant to mankind is becoming increas- @ 
ingly recognized. Any list of foremost « 


living American business giants, how- 
ever brief, would include Mr. Ford. 
Britain has just con- 
ferred signal honor up- 
on him; its Institution 
of Mechanical Engi- 
neers has just made 
him an honorary life 
member, a recognition 
enjoyed by only two 
other Americans, the 
veteran and venerable 
Alex Dow, of Detroit 
Edison, and (now) 
Alexander G. Christie, 
president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. 

A pointer for many 
busy business men: 
Henry Ford all through his life has 
paid scrupulous attention to his own 
mechanism, to his health and habits. 
He regards the human body as an 
“engine” which deserves at least as 
much care as any other machine. At 
76, he is amazingly vigorous—he can 
out-walk, out-run, out-jump the aver- 
age man twenty years his junior. 


CoLoneL Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
proved himself abler as a flyer than he 
is proving as a radio commentator on 
international affairs. He should stick 
to his airplane stick. 


THE UNUSUAL, whether prosperity or 
depression, brings more changes than 
occur when things move along un- 
eventfully. The trying times our rail- 
roads have suffered have brought 
unprecedented re-shuffling of top ex- 
ecutives, 

Northern Pacific’s new president is 
Charles E. Denney (60). He moves 
from the presidency of the long-bat- 
tered Erie. 

After alternating as an engineer in 
the industrial field and railroading, 
Mr. Denney was annexed by the re- 
doubtable John J. Bernet when he, as 
the Van Sweringen right bower, took 
the Erie helm. Mr. Denney proved so 
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capable that he was elevated to the 
presidency when Bernet took charge of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, and was ap- 
pointed an Erie trustee by the Federal 
Court when the road went into bank- 
ruptcy early last year. 

Like the majority of railway execu- 
tives, Denney is tall, husky, a splendid 
physical specimen. Although he dodges 
the limelight, he is an unusually effec- 
tive speaker—but would rather talk 
with his own men than to public audi- 
ences. As with most engineers, he has 
a penchant for details. Hobbies: Work 
and golf. 

Denney’s successor at the helm of 
the Erie is Robert E. Woodruff (55). 
formerly operating vice-president. 

Although a graduate engineer (Pur- 
due University), Woodruff was con- 
tent to enter the Erie as a section hand. 
But he steadily won recognition after 
recognition. 

His hobbies, like his predecessor’s, 
are work and golf. Diplomatically, he 
frequently arranges games with ship- 
pers; but quite as often he invites old- 
time employees to join him. He plays 
in the eighties. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN also has a new 
president, Francis J. Gavin (58). He 
started as an office boy on this road 








when the redoubtable James J. Hill 
was becoming “Empire Builder of the 
Northwest.” He has never forsaken his 
first love. In fact, his whole existence 
has been devoted to work, work, work. 
Like Mr. Hill, he was Canadian-born. 

In common with most railroaders 
who reach the top, he climbed step by 
step. He prides himself on the number 
of G.N. men he knows by first name. 
Reciprocally, he likes them to hail him 
as “Frank.” 

He doesn’t fear that the day of rail- 
roading has come to 
an end. Only, he feels 
strongly that it is up to 
railroad managements 
to do an increasingly 
superior job. With him 
at the helm, Great 
Northern promises to 
do so. 


SaMUEL INSULL Jr. 
has become very active 
in the Chicago insur- 


ance field. 


WHEN WASHINGTON 
announced that the 
War Resources Board, 
headed by Chairman Edward R. Stet- 
tinius of the United States Steel Corp., 
was to be dismissed immediately it 
presented its first report, newspaper 
commentators declared that this wholly 
unexpected action had been prompted 
by objections impinged upon President 
Roosevelt by the Corcoran-Cohen anti- 
business clique. Denials followed. 

But now comes the news that the 
three prominent financial personages 
lined up by Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau as his banking advisers— 
W. R. Burgess, Tom K. Smith, Earle 
Bailie—have been “released” from 
services. 

However, three economic advisers, 
all drawn from strictly academic 
circles, are, it is announced, to retain 
office. 

The remnant of the “Brain Trusters” 
still runs true to form. They resent 
practical men of affairs being brought 
into the picture—-doubtless because 
they are aware that association with 
such men would lead the President to 
relegate mere theorists to the back- 
ground. 

How differently the British and the 
Canadian Governments are acting! 
They are corralling the ablest business. 
financial, industrial brains in their 


lands. —B. C. F. 


EpsEL Forp 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Latest Developments 


Justify Optimism 


SALIENT recent developments: 

The war appears less and less likely 
to end soon. 

Thus far there has been little order- 
ing here by Britain or France, except- 
ing battleships of the air and trucks. 

Much of the recent spurt in activity 
here was inspired by prospective price 
advances rather than by actual expan- 
sion in consumptive demand. 

While Congress has not at this writ- 
ing changed the Embargo Act, the 
prospects have become more and more 
probable that it will. 

Regardless of the vote, it is generally 
accepted that, if the war continues, the 
belligerents will, after a while, devise 
ways and means to become extensive 
buyers here not only of the actual 
enginery of war, but of many new 
materials, foodstuffs and other 


distinct gains. Both business and Wall 
Street are borrowing more. (Even so, 
there has been no corresponding reduc- 
tion in holdings of U. S. Government 
bonds, and excess reserves have soared 
to the unparalleled total of $5,510,- 
000,000. ) 

Following its first pyrotechnics on 
the declaration of war, and its subse- 
quent sharp reaction, the stock market 
has exhibited steadiness, moderate 
strength. So have bonds. Investor buy- 
ing seems to overshadow gamblers’ 
operations. 

Commodities have see-sawed. Sizable 
shipments of wheat are expected when 
Britain has perfected a convoy system. 
At the moment, Atlantic ports are ac- 
cumulating somewhat awkward quanti- 
ties of export supplies. Wheat prices 







are more than 30% higher than a year 
ago; cotton is slightly higher; copper 
and iron and lead have advanced con. 
siderably. Offsetting this, such imports 
as rubber and zinc and tin and silk 
have shot up from 20% to 85%. Wool 
is up 40%. 

Retail trade is running almost 10% 
above a year ago. Each week brings 
notification of certain price advances, 
but commendable restraint has been 
exercised so far, all responsible inter. 
ests well realizing that unwarranted 
inflation would court unpleasant con- 
sequences. 

Labor generally has not instituted 
fresh wage demands. The Chrysler 
Corp. has been subjected to major 
trouble and drastic curtailment of pro- 
duction at the very time its various 
units are bombarded with orders for 
1940 models, a most unfortunate oc- 
currence. 

Although the Presidential election is 
only a year off, political maneuvering 
is quiescent. The precarious interna- 
tional situation has inspired a spirit of. 
co-operation towards the Government 
throughout industry and finance. 

Prospects become brighter for build- 
ing up greater commerce with Latin 
America. The Administration’s ad- 
vance of gold to Argentina is illus- 
trative of its eagerness to cultivate 
closer relations with our neighbors 
occupying the southern half of the 
Western Hemisphere. That our trade 
with Latin American countries will 
broaden if the European war continues 
is accepted as certain. 

On the whole, sentiment here is 
hopeful. 

On reflection, prime importance is 
attached to the fact that this country 
was making definite progress before 
war obtruded. Subsequent events have 
revealed very clearly that extreme cau- 
tion theretofore had been the rule, 
that inventories had been allowed 





essentials not produced in ade- 
quate volume in Britain or 
France. This movement, however. 
may not get under way for 
several months. 

Our economic curve is rising. 

Steel output is breaking all 
previous records. So is electric 
power consumption. Our rail- 
roads are doing better than for 
years. Gasoline and oil require- 
ments are steadily expanding. 
Construction is gaining momen- 
tum. 

Bank loans, though still rela- 
tively light, have been showing 
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A. P. SLOAN, auto executive, philanthropist 
Joun Hertz, financier, sportsman 

Ep Marcus, cartoonist 

Brix Irvin, steel master 


A. P. Grannint, California banker 


to dwindle abnormally. 

As I see it, optimism is war- 
ranted in this country. A long 
war would boost things during 
its duration (but would have an 
upsetting aftermath). Were the 
war unexpectedly to end soon, it 
would leave our economy in 
solid, sound shape. 

This is the first time that 
America, after a panic or acute 
depression, has not within a few 
years registered new j «dustrial 
and other economic recc ds. But, 
in my opinion, history w ll again 
repeat itself. 
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about life insurance 


can you answer? 


How many of these questions 



























2. What form of settlement will be best for my family? 
Monthly check? Lump sum? A combination of both? 











3. Should I reserve the right to change the beneficiary at 
any time? With my wife as beneficiary, should I name 
my child, or children, “contingent” beneficiary? 











= 











4. What is the best way to arrange my insurance program 
to assure the education of my children? 





years? 











5. Can I make provision under an ordinary life policy so 
that my wife and I may receive a life income in later 











ee are some of the things people 
frequently want to know—and should 
know—about life insurance. 


> Is it difficult to get the answers to 
questions like these? Not at all—you need 
only ask your life insurance agent. 


You will find that he considers it his 
business in life to be of service to you. 
You will discover, too, that his experience 
with problems similar to yours has given 
him the necessary background to help 
and advise you. 


You would understand why this is so if 
you could “sit in” on a few of the many 
extensive training courses which Metro- 
politan, for example, maintains both at 
the Home Office and in the field, in order 
to help its representatives to serve pol- 
icyholders better. 


> Last year, for instance, with 122 in- 
structors continuously engaged in carry- 








ing on Metropolitan’s educational pro- 
gram, 1,146 agents received intensive in- 
struction in the company’s schools... 
3,113 representatives enrolled in the com- 
pany’s correspondence courses... and 
almost 1,000 were enrolled in the course 
which, when completed, brings the cov- 
eted designation “Chartered Life Under- 
writer.” In addition, Metropolitan con- 
stantly issues instructive material for the 
benefit of its agents. 


> So if you own a Metropolitan life in- 
surance policy, and desire any informa- 
tion whatsoever about your insurance— 
see your agent. If he doesn’t know the an- 
swer, he knows who does. He has merely to 
consult one of the Metropolitan special- 
ists who stand ready, at all times, to help 
him serve policyholders to the utmost. 

> If you prefer, don’t hesitate to consult 
the company’s nearest district office, or 
write directly to the Home Office. The 






company welcomes such inquiries from 
its policyholders. And, naturally, there is 
no charge for the information you receive. 
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This is Number 19 in a series of advertise- 

ments designed to give the public a clearer un- 

derstanding of how a life insurance company 

operates. Copies of preceding advertisements 
will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 
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MORE COM#ORT- 


Greater Efficiency and Output with 


ROYAL 
INDUSTRIAL SEATING 


Leading manufacturers are profiting every 
day through scientifically designed Royal 
Seating. Large comfortable 

seats and springy back sup- 

ports are adjustable to fit 

work and worker. . . to pro- 

vide contentment among work - 

ers, eliminate fatigue and 

thus create greater efficiency. 

FREE TRIAL to any pro- 

gressive company. Ask for 

Reference Book and inter- 

esting Catalog NOW. 


ROYAL METAL 


Manufacturing Co. 


1138 S. Michigan Ave., 
Dept. J-I, 
CHICAGO 
New York Los Angeles Toronto 
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THE KNACK OF 
SELLING Yourself 


By JAMES T. MANGAN 


Now in its third printing, this dynamic 
book is the sensation of the year. It deals 
with one of the most intimate of human 
problems—how we can sell ourselves. 


Jim Mangan contends that no matter how 
good our abilities may be, if we haven’t 
got the knack of selling ourselves we 
don’t stand a chance to get ahead in the 
world. 


By example, exercises and practices, this 
new book shows you how you can market 
your ability and brains, and get to the 
position you deserve. 


Acclaimed by 
Editors 
of 152 Well- 
Known Business 
Magazines 
As a 
“Must” Book 
for 
This Year and 
Every Year! 


Send for your copy Today—only $2.50. 
You can start using it AT ONCE. 


FORBES, Book Dept., 120 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
If book fails to fill your needs, return it 


within 5 days and money will be refunded. 
On N.Y.C. orders add 2% to cover Sales Tax. 
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Air-Hardened Steel—Flexible Finish 


News of New Products, Materials 


Diamond-Hard Steel 


Steel so hard that it can cut glass 
has been produced in a new automatic 
electric steel-hardening furnace that 
can harden many steels gently without 
cooling in oil or water (see center pho- 
to, front cover). 

The furnace is about seven feet long 
and so designed that a piece of steel 
passes through it, getting progressively 
hotter, and is finally fed into an air- 
cooled tunnel to be cooled. While in- 
side the furnace, the steel is surround- 
ed by a delicately balanced atmosphere 
of pure hydrogen and nitrogen. This 
“blanket” keeps the metal from being 
singed and prevents any reaction which 
would distort or mar it. 

By this method the metallurgist can 
harden steel pieces in their finished 
form, thus doing away with the ex- 
pense and delay of additional machin- 
ing. 

The new hard steel is designed for 
the manufacture of dies. The makers 
say that more than 200 such dies have 
been shaped from the metal and air- 
hardened without any appreciable dis- 
tortion which would require supple- 
mentary machining or reshaping. It is 
estimated that potential economies of 
from 40 to 60% in the manufacture 


of dies should result. (1-111) 


Dress Up Your Products 
A new kind of finish brings the 


manufacturer of flexible materials 
(fabrics, leather and paper) unlimited 
opportunities for dressing up his prod- 
ucts for greater sales appeal. 

The treated material has a beautiful, 
glossy, crinkled appearance that looks 
like embossing. But this is not achieved 
through any special process or through 
the use of specially-built coating ma- 
chinery or unusual equipment. It is the 
character of the finishing material that 
creates the effect. It is simply sprayed. 
knifed or rolled on the fabric, and it 
dries into a wrinkle finish of uniform 
texture. 


The finish is available in almost 
every conceivable color, including 
tints, pastels and metallic. It is being 
made available to fabric, paper and 
leather converters under license agree- 
ment. (2-111) 


High-Capacity Conditioner 


Owners of factories, theatres, stores 
and other buildings that require high- 
capacity air-conditioning applications 
will be interested in a new 100-ton 
compressor just announced. The manu- 
facturer tells us that this 16-cylinder, 


V-type, 1150 rpm unit is smaller, light- 


er and more efficient, for equal ca- 
pacity, than any previous commercial 
compressor. 

Maintenance cost is reduced because 
of the hermetically sealed design. The 
motor is completely enclosed with the 
compressor, preventing dust, dirt and 
moisture from reaching working parts. 
The direct-drive motor and compressor 
are mounted on a common crankshaft, 
avoiding “lining up” problems. A re- 
versible oil pump provides positive 
lubrication regardless of direction of 
rotation. 

Installation is simplified because the 
refrigerant-cooled motor requires no 
external ventilation. 

Servicing is simple since the entire 
operating mechanism can be exposed 
by removing the side plates from the 
crankcase. (3-111) 


Streamlined for Safety 


A new wire-rope clamp combines 
streamlined design, exceptional hold- 
ing power, ease of assembly, low cost 
and safety for employees. 

It consists of four easily-assembled 
parts. Two taper-threaded sections. 
which are placed on the exposed sides 
of the wire rope, are squeezed together 
in a vise-like grip when two taper nuts 
are fastened. 

Because the surface is smooth and 
rounded, there is nothing to scratch or 
injure the hands and nothing to catch 
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on clothing or foul any mechanical 
parts that it may come in contact with. 

By eliminating splicing and serving, 
the clamp reduces the cost of a loop or 
sling because it takes less time to make 
up and can be put together by un- 
skilled labor; it can be easily readjust- 
ed to the proper tension without addi- 
tional expense. (4-111) 


Telegraphics 


A non-slip, fiberized-asphalt type of 
floor covering is said to be long-wear- 
ing and low-priced. Black in color and 
made in 36-inch widths, it can be laid 
free or cemented down, and it makes 
a good temporary floor covering in 
auditoriums, and other buildings where 
the regular flooring becomes slippery 
during rainy weather. (5-111) 

A new battery cell has been devel- 
oped for use in heavy-duty trucks; for 
trucks operating in narrow clearances 
and with battery compartments of lim- 
ited floor area; and, in fact, for use 
wherever increased power and capacity 
are required. Characteristics are light 
weight, rapid heat dissipation, rapid 
charging, and mechanical durability. 
(6-111) 

A new and improved type of spiral 
book binding is made of steel wire en- 
cased in a cellulose acetate plastic. It 
is said to be the strongest and most 
durable plastic-type binding made, and 
is unusually resistant to breakage. 
(7-111) 

A semi-circular, rod-shaped lens 
made from transparent plastic is fas- 
tened into the handle of a letter opener 
and paper knife and is used as a mag- 
nifier. The lens covers the width of a 
telephone-directory column. (8-111) 


Two forms of rubber make up the 
newest blackboard eraser. The erasing 
material is the same as that used as a 
cushioning material and in mattresses. 
The back is made from rubber floor- 
ing. (9-111) 

A new synthetic-resin mortar con- 
sisting of an acid-proof powder and a 
liquid resin binder is suitable for join- 
ing brickwork and tile in acid tanks, 
floors, drains, ducts, etc. It is unaffect- 
ed by rapid temperature changes and 
is inert to all acids except nitric and 
chromic. (10-111) 

—A. M. Forses. 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. Forbes 
for further information about any of these 
items which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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Industry takes off its coat, squares its shoulders, buckles down to the job 
of producing with a will and a cheer! 


Yet, knowing WEAR as we do, we urge all Industry to check up on bear- 
ings now...to replace those that show signs of falling down with bearings 
that always stand up: SX&S Bearings for line shafting...for rotating 
electrical machinery ... for all important machines! 


Now that Industry has the “Green 
Light” just be sure you'll be able to 
keep on going. Use SUSIF' Ball and 


Roller Bearings. 
SASF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 





BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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How conditions compare with a year ago 
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Tides of Industry 


A new all-time high for electric power production, and carloadings at the highest 
point since 1930, are evidences of the continued forward movement of industrial 
activity. Along with industrial improvement has come a strong upturn in retail 
trade, especially in industrial sections. The Pictograph and High-Spots maps will 
guide sales executives to those parts of the country in which they should con- 
centrate sales efforts in order to make the most of present conditions. 


Steel Ingot Production 


Per cent. of capacity 


Many steel producers are already 
operating at practical production cap- 
acity. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find the output curve tending to 
flatten out. But demand is still brisk, 
and orders already on hand will keep 
mills busy for the remainder of the 


year. 


Automobiles Manufactured 
Thousands 


o 


The underlying trend in automobile 
production is still upward, as the chart 
shows, even though labor difficulties at 
one major plant resulted in a some- 
what lower output for the latest week 
reported. Sales at the N. Y. Automo- 


bile Show were well ahead of last year. 


Electric Power Output 
Billions of KWH 
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Electric power output continues to 
chalk up new all-time highs. 


Check Payments 
Outside N. Y. City 


Billions of dollars 
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The volume of check payments is be- 
ginning to level off after its recent 
precipitate rise. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 


Thousands 
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Large increases in miscellaneous and 
ore loadings contributed to the con- 
tinued uptrend. 


Prices (Raw Materials Includes Farm Products) 
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Weakening prices for agricultural commodities were primarily responsible 
tr the drop in raw materials prices. Finished products show little change. 
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For You 


1 AM A NATIVE-BORN AMERICAN 
e 
| BELIEVE IN FAIR PLAY 


ad 
1 AM A SKILLED WORKER— 
LEARNED MY TRADE FROM MY DAD 


e 
1 DO A DAY’S WORK FOR A 
DAY’S PAY 


* 
| BELIEVE YOU OUGHT TO MAKE 
A FAIR PROFIT...1T’S PROTECTION 
FOR ME AND MY JOB 


& 
ILL WORK FOR YOU 


_. And Heres Some More 
You Ought to Knou 


North Carolina has all the advantages 
that make production costs less in the 
South. Yet North Carolina is close to the 
big consuming markets. 55% of this 
country’s population lives within a 
radius of 600 miles. Rail, highway and 
water transportation are unexcelled. 
Unlimited supply of raw materials. Tax 
structure that aids industrial growth. 
Ample power facilities. A State of med- 
ium size cities and towns. ..no indus- 
trial congestion. One of the first States 
to developindustry, North Carolina is 
business minded. Manufacturers seek- 
ing soundindustrial advantages instead 
of “inducements” will find a warm 
welcome. Write today. Trained indus- 
trial engineers will supply 
A specific information relat- 
+) ing to your business upon 
request. Write Industrial 
Division, Room 2201. 
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Noth CAROLINA 


HOME OF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 
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“The best book we have on the outside, 
inside and underside of politics,” 
says Charles A. Beard of the new book by 


RAYMOND 
MOLEY 


AFTER 
SEVEN YEARS 


Ernest K. Lindley, The Saturday Review: “The most important 
book that has been written about Roosevelt and the New Deal. 
Crammed with ‘inside stuff’ . . . supremely candid . . 
penetrating and often devastating.” 


. consistent, 


Ralph Thompson, N. Y. Times: “There is only one man in the world 
better acquainted with the mistakes of the New Deal. As here set 
down the facts are of first interest.” 


N. Y. Herald Tribune “Books”: “Gives a vivid picture of that most 
contradictory of American public men, Franklin D. Roosevelt . . . 
an invaluable contribution to the proper understanding of American 
history.” 


Washington Evening Star: “This extraordinary volume is the sort 
which gets written only once in a generation . . . a fascinating pic- 


ture of the President and his intimate circle.” 


Washington News: “Written with felicity and a sense of pungent 
anecdote. . . . He is probably better qualified than any living person 
other than Mr. Roosevelt to explain the birth of the new order.” 


N. Y. Post: “An inside story, crammed to the jacket with significant 
information that could not—I believe—have come from any other 
source.” 


Price $3.00 


Send for it Today! 


FORBES, Book Department, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of AFTER SEVEN YEARS. I will pay postman $3.00 plus few 
cents postage. It is understood that if I do not wish to keep the book, I yd return it 
within five days and my money will be refunded. (C. O. D. offer good in U. S. only.) 


Name 
Firm 


Street 


( Check here if you enclose $3.00 with coupon. In that case WE pay postage changes. 
Same refund privilege applies. Note: N. Y. City residents add 6c for Sales Tax. 
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Light 


From Leaders 


The economic goal of the United 
States at this difficult and uncertain 
period should be to make full utiliza. 
tion of our productive resources in ex- 
panding production without permitting 
a general inflation of prices and 
destruction of equilibrium.—Dr. Har. 
oLp G. MouLTon, president, Brookings 
Institution. 


While we hear a great deal about 
war orders and “war babies” in in- 
dustry, the simple fact remains that 
only a small part of current business 
activity now benefits from export 
sales.—GrorcE E. FRAZER, counsel, 
Association of Gas Appliance & Equip- 
ment Manufacturers. 


We as a nation should attend to 
our own affairs, so that we will be bet- 
ter able to see the problems of 
Europe in their true perspective.— 
Jean C. WITTER, president, Investment 
Bankers Association. 


My personal estimate would be that 
it would take $25,000,000,000 of new 
capital to put our capital plant and 
equipment in shape to afford a decent 
basis of national defense.—Lionet D. 
EDIE, economist. 


Minding its own business, which is 
industry’s first job, means getting the 
factories working full time; re-em- 
ployment; supplying the consuming 
public with more and better goods and 
services; helping to raise national 
earnings; taking some of the tax load 
from private enterprise; freeing busi- 
ness and the investors to develop our 
resources; and establishing a sound 
prosperity across the whole 3,000 miles 
of this sanctuary of peace.—Co sy M. 
CHESTER, chairman, General Foods 
Corp. 


“Interior frontiers’ can be de- 
veloped to replace jobs that have been 
lost, and create opportunities equal to 
those of this country’s pioneer ex- 
pansion. What has been shown to be 
possible with glass in developing these 
new frontiers is in a varying measure 
possible with other materials, such as 
steel, or stone, or plastics.—Joun D. 
Biccers, president, Libbey-Owens-F ord 
Glass Co. 
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Watch Your 
Labor Relations 
(Continued from page 11) 








tions depend on proper supervision 
more than on any other single factor. 

This means that foreman training in 
the art of handling men should be con- 
tinuous. All supervisors should be kept 
abreast of the changing labor situa- 
tion; they should be given help in 
solving their supervisory difficulties; 
they should understand thoroughly the 
company’s labor policies; they should 
know how to train the new men who 
will be hired; they should learn how 
to get along with shop stewards; and 
they should be made to realize that 
eflicient production and economical 
labor costs depend upon good em- 
ployee relations as well as on up-to- 
date machinery and equipment. 

Foreman training, however, must 
start at the top of the company and 
proceed through organization lines to 
the first-line supervisors. Higher off- 
cials must first have thought through 
carefully and established clearly, with 
the help of the foremen, the personnel 
policies of the company. 

Although the foremen and higher 
executives are the real personnel man- 
agers, appointing a senior executive as 
industrial-relations specialist is desir- 
able. In a small company this may be 
a part-time job. 

The new man’s major responsibility 
should be to assist the chief executive, 
the plant manager, the foremen, and 
the sales and office executives in carry- 
ing out the personnel policies of the 
company and in dealing with organ- 
ized labor and government labor agen- 
cies. He should bring to the aid of 
management specialized experience in 
personnel administration and labor 
relations. The job is not one for a 
recent college graduate, a broken-down 
supervisor or a glorified payroll clerk, 
as is the sad case in all too many com- 
panies. 

Nevertheless, in the final analysis the 
industrial-relations program will be a 
flop unless the chief executive is behind 
it body and soul. Few will admit it, but 
many company presidents actually take 
only a passive interest in employee 
relations. The chief executive cannot 
escape the fact that he is the chief per- 
sonnel officer of the company and that, 


FORBES 


unless he “gets religion” and is willing 
to accept this responsibility, the per- 


sonnel program will never amount to. 


much. 
UNION RELATIONS 


The employer who has satisfactory 
contractual relations with organized 
labor should take advantage of today’s 
conditions and ask the union to help in 
reducing costs, improving operations, 
maintaining discipline and the like. 
This is a much-neglected opportunity 
to use the union as a constructive 
force, rather than merely as a device 
for collective negotiation and for ad- 
justing employees’ grievances. There is 
plenty of evidence that the union may 
possibly be of assistance in solving the 
problems of the approaching emer- 
gency. 


EMPLOYERS’ GROUPS 
Added to all these steps which the 


individual company can take to insure 
smooth labor relations in the turbulent 
days ahead, are the things which em- 
ployers working together can do. 
Although a company’s personnel pro- 
gram must be custom-made, there are 





times when employers must co-operate 
or else face a situation of dog-eat-dog. 

One co-operative step would be for 
each community to set up an em- 
ployers’ association to exchange wage 
rates regularly and to agree not to bid 
against one another excessively for 
skilled workers. Such an association 
should also present a united front 
when and if any labor agreement is 
violated by a union. Apprentice train- 
ing is another practical co-operative 
project which a local employers’ asso- 
ciation can undertake. 


LAST WORD 


In developing the preventive meas- 
ures suggested here, the employer 
should keep in mind that the results in 
terms of improved employee morale, 
labor relations, government-manage- 
ment relations and profits will not 
show up immediately. 

There is ample experience, however, 
to prove that the companies which 
have had a long record of sound indus- 
trial relations are the ones which are 
the leaders in their industries. In other 
words, good industrial relations is 


good business. 





Advertisement 


A Business Machine 






Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 









World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Any STOCKS 
a BUY NOW? 


—Write for condensed summary 
of stock market outlook. Ask for 
complimentary copy—no charge, 
no obligation. 


=== Immediate ==a=q 
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Babson’'s 
Div. 8-1M 


Reports 


Babson Park, Mass. A 


Send — gratis — condensed summary 
of stock market outlook. 


Name 
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LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERY WHERE" 
October 20th, 1939. 
T= Board ot Directors on October 18th, 
1939 declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.62% per share on the outstanding $6.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany. payable on the 15th day of November, 
1939 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on the 27th day ot October, 1939. 
Checks will be mailed 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 











CONTINENTALCAN COMPANY , lac. 
A year end dividend of fifty cents 


(50¢) per share on the common 
C= stock of this Company has been 
declared payable November 15, 
1939, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business October 25, 

1939. Books will not close. 
J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


IF WE LOOK solely to the daily fluctu- 
ations for guidance, it must be ad- 
mitted that there has been no sign up 
to this writing (Oct. 25) which would 
point to a decisive move in either 
direction. 

For the past six sessions, however, 
the indications have been more favor- 
able than otherwise, with the Dow- 
Jones industrial average holding above 
the 152-level, which has been the piv- 
otal line around which that average has 
swung up and down since mid-Sep- 
tember. Moreover, on a time basis the 
market is close to the point from which 
it should take off for the second phase 
of the “war market” which swung into 
action on Sept. 2. 

The industrial average made its clos- 
ing high on Sept. 12, at 155.92, and if 
this bull market is going to keep on 
keeping on, it should succeed in better- 
ing that peak within six to eight weeks. 
Generally, when two months pass with- 
out the average making new high 
ground, it may be assumed that a cor- 
rection of intermediate proportions, 
which would wipe out 50% or so of 
previous gains, is in the making. 

The so-called “war stocks,” which 
led the September upturn, are respon- 
sible for the market’s being in its pres- 
ent position, and it seems only logical 
to expect those stocks to pull the mar- 
ket out of its rut, if that job is going 
to be done. Therefore, it may be that 
action by Congress on embargo repeal 
will prove to be the outside develop- 


ment needed to touch off such action: 

It should be kept in mind that “war 
stocks” can move widely, in both direc- 
tions—and did in the last war market. 
Movements in Crucible Steel were typi- 
cal of that market. Disregarding frac- 
tions, Crucible set the following month- 
ly highs and lows during the exciting 
days of 1915: May, 34-18; June, 32- 
24; July, 83-29; August, 92-65; Sep- 
tember, 109-73; October, 106-79; No- 
vember, 85-67; December, 76-70. Dur- 
ing the same period Bethlehem Steel 
had monthly swings ranging between 
34 and 238 points. Bethlehem’s high 
for 1915 was reached in October, at 
600, and in November it broke to 400. 

To sum up: The market appears to 
be about at the end of its rope, so far 
as sidewise movement is concerned, for 
that phase is in its sixth week as this 
is written. Since stocks have held up 
well despite sizable offerings brought 
out by “peace rumors,” and since busi- 
ness activity, along with recent earn- 
ings statements, suggests that prices 
are not unduly high, the next decisive 
movement seems likely to be strongly 
upward. On such a move our recently 
suggested profit-taking level, around 
162-165, should be reached, and it 
might even be over-reached to the ex- 
tent of two or three points. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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13 Attractive Stocks 
JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


BaseD on the situation as it appears 
at this time, the market appears ready 
to resume its upward movement. Earn- 
ings have improved decidedly, and 
with the momentum attained, I believe 
business will be good for some time. 
Hence, I think renewed purchases of 
stocks are advisable. 

Among stocks which I consider at- 
tractive at this time are the following 
—most of them have been recom- 
mended previously at lower prices: 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH. It is 
the dominating unit in its field. Prod- 
ucts are widely and favorably known. 
Funded debt, $2,350,000; capital stock, 
753,800 shares. Financial condition 
strong. On its present dividend of 
$1.40, the yield, at around $18 a share. 
is more than 7%. Earnings outlook is 
good. 

Attrep Mitts. Manufactures feed 
for livestock. Capital stock, 946,000 
shares. Working capital equal to about 
$8 a share. Dividends, 75c thus far in 
1939. For year ended June 30th last, 
earnings were $1.39 a share. In 1935, 
1936, and 1937, not less than $2.50 a 
share was earned each year. Present 
price, around 11. 

AMERICAN CoLortTyPE. Looks like 
an attractive low-priced speculation. 
Funded debt and preferred stock total 
$1,500,000; common stock, 156,800 
shares. Company prints advertising 
matter in color, and allied products. 
Earnings last year, $1.01. Outlook ap- 
pears good. Stock now around 7. 

BARKER BROTHERS. Is a leading Los 
Angeles retail store (furniture, etc.). 
A small issue of preferred stock pre- 
cedes the 174,100 shares of common, 
which earned $1.98 in 1937 and $3.06 
in 1936. Last year there was a deficit 
of 92 cents, but an improvement in 
earnings appears likely. The stock is 
selling for about its net working capi- 
tal per share, $9. (In 1936 and 1937, 
this stock sold around $30.) 

Case THREsHING. Makes complete 
line of farm machinery. No funded 
debt; 101,800 shares of preferred; 
195,000 shares of common, which is 


now selling under its net working capi- 
tal per share. This company earned 
$9.15 last year, and with 1940 likely 
to be a good year, the stock might 
experience a wide rise. In 1936 and 
1937 it sold at 186 and 191, respec- 
tively. I expect this stock to do well. 

COMMERCIAL CrepIT. Fine record of 
earnings and dividends in recent years. 
Yields more than 8% on present price 
around 48, dividend being $4. Im- 
provement in volume of general busi- 
ness will greatly aid this concern. 

Cuicaco Mart Orper. At present 
price, $12, the stock is slightly above 
net working capital per share, $11. 
Capitalization consists of 346,000 
shares. From 1934 to 1937 earnings 
averaged $2.18 per year. The stock 
sold above 32 in 1935, 1936 and 1937. 
and in the belief that this company will 
regain some of such previous earning 
power, I recommend the stock. 

LEHIGH PorRTLAND CEMENT. For 12 
months ended September 30 last, 
earned $2.43 a share on common, now 
around $24. Very strong financially. 
Stock has held in narrow range for 
long time. Earnings outlook justifies 
belief in higher quotation. 

Loose-WILEs Biscuit. From 1933 to 
1937, inclusive, this stock sold above 
$41 each year; present price around 
17. Preferred stock, 40,700 shares: 
common, 520,000 shares. Conditions 
in this industry seem to be improved. 
and there is a chance that the present 
dividend of $1 might be increased. 
Financial condition excellent. 

MonTcoMery Warp and Sears, 
Roesuck. The business of these im- 
portant companies has increased so 
greatly that I can scarcely believe the 
stocks will stay around present prices 
of $56 and $81 much longer. They 
appear decidedly attractive. 

GuLF OIL oF PENNSYLVANIA and 
SKELLY O1L. Have been recommended 
from time to time in this column. 
Financial condition excellent; earnings 
have been kept down by heavy de- 
preciation charges. 

I see no reason today for advising 








the sale of any stocks recommended in 
recent months. Wide diversification, 
however, is always advisable. I am 
gratified to note the increase in earn- 
ings recently reported by many com- 
panies whose stocks have been favor- 
ites here, such as Bayuk, Beatrice, 
Wheeling, Pepperell, Safeway, etc. And 
while low-priced stocks are generally 
slow to get under way, I am confident 
that my recommendations of them will 
prove to have been justified. 

P.S.—I often buy for myself stocks 
recommended here. What I consider 
good for my readers, I consider good 
for myself. 

—October 25. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 








Sound Selling 
Policy for Today 


(Continued from page 12) 








opportunity to win customers—and 
then the orders will take care of them- 
selves.” 

v. Talk business, not war. 

The president of a large wholesale 
house, who interviews many salesmen, 
wrote each of his salesmen: 

“Eight out of the last ten salesmen 
calling on me talked war. 

“Here’s my reaction to these sales- 
men and this may well reflect the feel- 
ing of the trade you call on: 

“l. The two men who talked strict- 
ly business had my undivided attention 
and interest. One of them got an order. 

“2. The eight men who talked war 
told me nothing I hadn’t seen in the 
newspapers. They weren’t telling me 
how to get more orders or make 
money. And talking war eight times in 
a row finally got on my nerves! The 
same will happen with your customers. 

“Many of your customers today 
have problems and if you help solve 
these, you'll have their friendship, ap- 
preciation and orders. 

“Let’s stick to business and make 
the most of the unusual opportunities 
of today.” 

Salesmen can sell—are paid to sell. 
But today more than ever they must 
rely on management for broad-gauged 
counsel and guidance. And manage- 
ment must meet those special needs. 
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“What Can a 
Union Offer Us?” 


(Continued from page 15) 








cellent Army hospital. The War De- 
partment offered to lease it at a fair 
price. The Richmans thought that a 
dollar a year would be fair, and would 
take no more. They carried on in small- 
er, leased quarters, with a force great- 
ly shrunk, first by enlistments, then by 
the draft. Everybody got pretty tired, 
so in 1919, with the war work over 
and the “family” back in its “home,” 
the Richmans proposed that everyone 
should have a rest; and all employees 
got a 10-day Summer vacation with 
full pay. Now that is standard practice, 
and there’s a 10-day paid vacation at 
Christmas time, too. 

Growing rich, the brothers decided 
their co-workers ought to share the 
company’s prosperity. So in 1920, they 
offered stock (selling at $42) to em- 
ployees at $16.67, payable in small in- 
stallments. Before the last installment 
was due, the stock had paid $16.50 in 
dividends. By now, the employee who 
bought one share at $16.67 has eight- 
and-a-quarter shares worth about $250 
and has received $300 in cash divi- 
dends. There have been four employee 
stock-purchase plans since, each a little 
improvement over the preceding one as 
experience taught refinements. Every 
offering was instantly gobbled up. Em- 
ployees now hold 100,000 of the 600,- 
000 shares outstanding, their interest 
in the business thus totaling about 
$3,700,000 at September quotations. 


MORE THAN JUST TRIMMINGS 


But the important things to workers, 
after all, are wages and employment, 
not trimmings, however nice. Here the 
Richman record stands inspection 
proudly. Wages are higher than union 
standards. Union organizers tried, in 
1936, to sign up Richman employees. 
The company offered no obstacles, but 
employees were profoundly uninter- 
ested. What, they asked, has a union 
to offer us? 

One of President Hoover’s study 
commissions reported that the curse of 
the garment industry was irregularity 
of work; the average garment worker 
was unemployed 24 weeks in a year— 
this in the lush 1920’s. Richman em- 
ployees have had year-round work 
even through the troubled 1930's. 
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This hasn’t been accomplished easi- 
ly. When the depression hit, the Rich- 
mans had just begun to sell their 
$22.50 suits and overcoats through 
their own stores. Sales fell off. They 
tried to remedy matters by opening 
more stores (there are now 62 stores 
in 57 cities). But this heroic effort to 
keep the “family” at work by increas- 
ing outlets for their product was not 
enough. By 1931, Lewman told Presi- 
dent Charlie that something drastic 
would have to be done. “So our trou- 
bles are caused by unemployment,” 
“Mr. Charlie” ruminated. “So we cure 
it by making more unemployment. It 
doesn’t make sense!” 

“Mr. N. G.” came up with a sugges- 
tion that did make sense. “I’m willing 
to work without pay,” he offered. 
“That’s $30,000 a year we can use to 
pay wages where wages are needed to 
sustain buying power.” “Mr. Charlie” 
and “Mr. Henry” promptly tossed their 
$30,000 a year apiece into the kitty. 
And they looked at Lewman. 


LEWMAN ON THE SPOT 


“What could I do?” he recalls, with 
a grin. “I said I’d take a 50% cut. 
The rest of the officers matched my 
offer and when we got through, we 
had $200,000 a year to use for wages. 
We kept our people at work with no 
wage cuts—made one of the best rec- 
ords of employment in the United 
States during those years. By the way, 
none of the brothers ever went back 
on the payroll.” 

Then there was the time, toward the 
end of 1932, when overcoats just 
wouldn't sell. It became plain the over- 
coat shop would have to be shut down. 
“We can’t fire these people,” said 
“Mr. Charlie” defiantly. His brothers 
agreed. So the overcoat workers were 
told to go home and wait for business 
to pick up. “Come back every week 
and get three days’ pay,” they were 
told. “When you come back to work 
you can repay us whatever you think 
you can afford out of your full-time 
wages.” No papers were signed; no 
promises were made. But of $68,000 
advanced thus to employees, all but 
$1,200 has been paid back. Most of 
that trifling loss is accounted for by 
deaths. 

Perhaps the best Richman story 
concerns the NRA. The brothers were 
invited to Washington to help formu- 
late the code of fair practice for the 
industry. They ducked—disliking the 
limelight—and sent Lewman. He sat 
through days and days of heated 









wrangling over minimum wages and 
maximum hours, with growing disgust, 
saying nothing at all. Finally, some 
one asked, “We've heard from every. 
one but Richman Brothers; aren’t you 
interested, Lewman?” 

“T thought the idea here was to 
boost the buying power of the Ameri- 
can workmen,” he remarked. “You're 
wrangling over a $14 minimum wage, 
We pay beginning errand boys $16.” 
And he went home, where in the mean. 
time the Richman brothers had estab. 
lished a 36-hour, five-day week. Wages, 
even before that the highest in the in. 
dustry, were boosted still further. 

The next year, the quiet and gener. 
ous “Mr. Henry” died, leaving half of 
his $3,000,000 estate to 50 charitable 
and educational institutions of all 
creeds. 

“Mr. Charlie” died in 1936. The 
crowd that gathered in the Jewish 
Temple for the funeral overflowed in 
the streets. But the crowd that gathered 
simultaneously for a solemn high mass 
for the repose of the soul of “the mer- 
ry one” packed the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of St. John and overflowed 
in a solid wall that stopped all traffic. 
Most of the Richman employees are 


Catholics. 





























THE ULTIMATE TRIBUTE 





And the greatest tribute ever paid 
the Richmans was delivered by Arch- 
bishop Schrembs, militant champion of 
labor, vigorous proponent of unions. 
“From all sides, today, we hear noth- 
ing else but strikes, sit-downs and | 
know not what else,” he said. “There § 
never has been a strike in the Richman 
family. . . . Would to God that the 
example of the Richman family were 
copied all over the United States. Then 
there would be no room for these dis- 
tracting things that are making men 
hate each other, where they ought to 
love each other. . . . Then we shall 
have social peace. We shall have na- 
tional peace. We shall have individual 
peace. Then, and only then, shall we 
learn to be children of one great com- 
mon Father—our Father in Heaven.” 

Nathan Gedaliah Richman, bachelor, 
is the last of three childless brothers. 
At 70, he carries on. To insure the con- 
tinuity of their policies in so far as 
they could, and to buttress the sense of 
proprietorship among employees, the 
brothers set up in 1932 the Richman 
Foundation. Begun with 6,000 shares 
of stock, it has been enriched by gifts 
from the estates of the two brothers 
who died, and from a nephew, R. H. 
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FORBES 


To HelpYour Men Sell More In 1940 


Give Each of Them 


THE SALESMAN’S DIARY 

Featuring a Stimulating Pep Pellet 
by B. C. FORBES 

For Every Day in 1940! 





JANUARY, 1940 


Nobody es a jittery, crotch- 
ety visitor. Radiate sunshine, 








. SAT. 13. - Your sales manager will never let 
1 you down as long as you keep up 
k conscientious effort. 











Photograph actual size 
—fits the vest pocket. 
Navy blue. Cover gold 
stamped. Choice of 
Fabrikoid Binding with 
Stained Edges or Genu- 
ine Leather with Gold 
Edges. 


me 
a 





Price Schedule—U. S. Only 
(Canada and Foreign Add 20%) 


Genuine 

Fabrikoid Leather 
Stained Edges Gold Edges 
lto 10 copies... 35¢each 75¢ each 
ll to SOQ copies... 33¢ each 70¢ each 
§l to 100 copies... 31¢each 65¢ each 
101 to 500 copies... 28¢each 60¢ each 


Prices on 501 or more on request. 


Special 10% discount on bulk orders of 11 or 
more postmarked on or before November 30, 1939. 


One dollar brings you a sample of the Fabri- 
koid and Genuine Leather bindings so you can 
decide which edition you prefer. Cost of sample 
copies will be pro-rated if you subsequently 
Place a bulk order. 


Prices include plain, individual mailing envelopes. 
Diary can be mailed for 1¢ postage. 


Imprinting available on bulk orders of 11 or 
More at cost of $1 for plate plus 4¢ a copy. 


. THU. ul ; Se make prefiteble sales, make 





SUN, 14 Be philosophic, yes. Dejeatist? No! 





suggestions, 








This Handy Useful Diary is Designed to: 


Provide salesmanagers and busi- 3. 
ness heads with an acceptable, 
fruitful addition to the sales kit. 


Inspire courage, energy, resource- 
fulness. 


4. Offer timely hints on how to win 
2. Stimulate salesmen to become the good-will of prospects and 


successful. customers. 


TO HELP YOUR MEN GET ON—GET ONE FOR EACH OF THEM 


Tiaca laine temininiianaiieiinaiaie. iaiés 7 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. SD-11-1 
| Ship me prepaid ............ copies Fabrikoid Binding; ............ copies Genuine Leather | 
| of “The Salesman’s Diary’? with B. C. FORBES’ daily pep pellets for 1940. Enclosed is | 
| I Oo ice ace hdr o nes cceus tawas | 
| (Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) | 
(On N. Y. C. orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for relief of unemployed.) 
| 10% Discount on Orders of 11 or More Postmarked On or Before November 30, 1939 | 
| PEN od oc akwiapaceaweer ates cameuiek duces enunt UN ii wks oeaceoactawasewenwes | 
ERE ET Oe MEET LIES RT STEER NOE Oe Me ONE | 
! EET NEE ORE EE PROTEST TOE TR RE A OLE Ee pr ET : 
| ES en ae ee eee PUM ie aos esac eames | 
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Kohn. It has paid $24,000 to women 
employees as childbirth benefits—$10 
a week for 10 weeks is the rule. It has 
paid $37,000 in sick benefits, $9,000 
in outright gratuities to families in dis- 
tress, $13,000 in hospitalization, and 
perhaps most important, it has lent 
$73,000 without interest. 

“T can’t see how the policy of this 
institution will change,” says Lewman. 
“More and more, the business is be- 
coming employee-owned. Seldom does 
an employee leave, save to retire. Rela- 
tives and friends fill vacancies. The 
spirit is marvellous. For instance, sev- 
eral surveys have shown that a grow- 
ing proportion of new business can be 
traced to the spare-time selling and the 
word-of-mouth advertising of the peo- 
ple who work in the factory.” 

He was telling me this when a girl 
bounced into the office, bubbling over 
with thanks for advice which had 
saved her and her husband $2,000 in 
buying a home, full of happy chatter 
about the new refrigerator bought with 
part of the savings. Another girl came 
to pass a box of candy among the offi- 
cers and announce her engagement. 

“When she gets married, there'll be 
a wedding present,” said Lewman. “It’s 
the custom. Not too expensive, though. 
We’ve learned it musn’t make the 
others feel it bears too heavily on their 
pay envelopes.” 

Does the Richman policy pay? The 
company is the record consumer of 
woolen goods, buying for cash 4,000,- 
000 yards a year. Its gross business is 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually. 
In 1938, the net profit was $1,096,753, 
off about a third from 1937, but still 
$1.79 a share. Dipping into its $14,- 
558,808 surplus, the company paid $3 
dividends. 

“We've done many things for our 
children,” says “Mr. N.G.” “But they’ve 
done many things for us. They made 
the concern a success.” 





Tue Forses Stock GumeE is a 
representative list of stocks dealt 
in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We have tried to include 
at least one leading stock of every 
important industry. The compila- 
tion keeps investors posted as to 
the trend of corporation earnings, 
dividend payments and market 
values—facts upon which buyers 
and sellers can base their own 
judgment. Inclusion of a_ stock 
does not imply that we recommend 
it any more than does omission of 
a stock indicate that we regard it 
unfavorably. 
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Forbes Stock 


Guide 





Book Earns 
Value 1938 


$12 
15 
13 
15 
18 
91 
33 
46 
108 
Nil 
ll 
9 
1] 
28 
36 
136 
126 
24 
3 
58 
14 
22 
260 
56 


39 
119 
32 
46 
13 


25 
16 
68 
66 

6 


41 
15 
154 
6 
6 
37 
50 
39 
4 
12 
29 
6 
4 
47 
19 
34 
20 
31 


Earns, 1939 
m=months 
$1.20 $0.78, 7 m 
1.47 
1.05 
1.327 
1.047 
5.92 
1.44 
4.35 
2.127% 
8.66+ 
0.22} 
4.907 
0.08+ 
1.167 
3.24 
6.107 
8.32 
4.89 
18.50} 
1.10 
1,907" 
0.71¢ 
0.83 


Addressograph-Mult 

Air Reduction 

Alaska Juneau 

Alleghany Corp. (r) 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel... 
Allied Chemical 
Allis-Chalmers 

American Can 

Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power... . 
American International .... 
Amer. Locomotive 
American Radiator 

Amer. Rolling Mill 

Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 
American Tobacco “B”.... 
Amer. Woolen 

Anaconda Copper 


0.327, 6 m 


1.12}, 6 m 
0.78+, 8 m 
1.40 1.01, 9 m 


1.097 2.057¢ 
6.04¢ 2.917,8 m 
0.85¢ 0.002, 6 m 
5.78 3.95, 9 m 
0.07 1.47, 9 m 
0.70¢ = =©0.78, 6 m 
151 

0.017 

1.037" 

2.25 

0.54 


2.837° 
1,12* 
8.89" 
0.26 
1,19® 
1.77 
2.62 
4.32 
5.95 
0.31 
4.60 
0.11F 
0.08 
2.09 
0.55 
2.17 
1.10 
3.18 
8.78F 
0.777* 
0.17 


0.307 
2.347 
1.60 
2.08 
3.74 


7.54 
1.53 
0.307 
8.82 
0.96 
2.50 
4.17? 
2.17 
0.857 
0.72 
0.297" 
0.14 
1.34 
1.09 


0.53 
4.17 
7.34 
2.944 


Atchison, Topel'a & S. F... 
Atlantic Refining 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Barber Asphalt 

Beech-Nut Packing 

Bendix Aviation 

Bethlehem Steel 

Borden Company 
Borg-Warner 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
Sf) mere res 
Celanese Corp 

Celotex Corp 

Cerro de Pasco 

Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 

Coca-Cola 

Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 
Commercial Solvents 


Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil (Del.).... 
Corn Prod. Refining 
Crucible Steel 
Cuban-American Sugar..... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack., & Western 
Diamond Match 

Dome Mines 

Du Pont de Nemours...... 


Eastman Kodak 

Elec. Auto-Lite 

Electric Power & Light.... 
Erie R. R. (r) 

General Electric 

General Foods 

General Mills 

General Motors 

General Railway Signal.... 


3.457, 8 m 
0.57, 6 m 
2.28, 9 m 

7.693 
2.24, 6 m 
0.33+, 6 m 
0.43, 6 m 
0.17 
1.61, 6 m 
0.96, 6 m 
0.45¢, 8 m 
1.21¢ 
3.23, 6 m 
3.41, 6 m 
1.10+, 6 m 


Goodrich, B. F.......... = 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Great Northern Pfd 
Hecker Products 

Hershey Chocolate 
Household Finance 

Hudson Motor 


$1.40 


Commonwealth & Southern 


Div. 
1938 


Div. 
1939 High Lo 
$1.05 27%4- 15% 
150a 68 - 45% 
0.80 10 - 6% 

ae 2- & 
ots 28%4- 14 
4.50 
0.75 
4 


2 
1 


27%- 12% 
8%- 3% 
34%. 28 
34 - 20% 
188%4-126% 
186%-138%4 
39%. 22% 
12%- 6% 
e+e 
445%. 31 
47%%- 36% 
99 - 72% 
55%- 36% 
28 - 12% 
8%- 5% 
24%. 14 
24%- 13% 
38%- 21% 
33%- 16% 
13%- 85% 
65%4- 54 
73%4- 60% 
8%- 4% 


Prices 1939 Prices 
w Now 


18 
62 


_ 
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Book Earns 
Value 1938 
$55 $10.63 
68 3.00 
14 2.09 
30 ~=—s«:1.10 
45 1.9 
30 ~=«- 2.10 
0 1.63 
27 ~=—«:2.05 
16 «1.57 
38 ©: 6.09 
49 4.807 
% 4151 
18 1.78 
64 ~—si.56 
41 1.42 
5 0.93 
32 ~—s«0.56 
33 3.50 
10 ~=—-:1.807* 
15 1.76 
22 «1.47 
13. 1.70 
22 83.85 
22 «1.28 
59 3.03 
142 3.137 
63 =: 9.58F 
2121.55 
30 248 
3 O11 
8 0.84 
3% 2.34 
63 0.60 
3 0.30 
1 O52 
331.86 
15 2.37 
43 4.18 
16-1438 
2 1.29 
321.128 
22 2.10 
200 8 8©61.81¢ 
157. 2.69 
4 0.62 
56 -2.23¢ 
45 2.22 
49 2.86 
16 5.10 
12 0.24+ 
45 213 
I 181 
17 059 
4 0.66 
37s 2.41 
2 2.77 
30 1.47 
198 6.62 
10 = 2.05 
3 0.07¢ 
56 3.55 
ll 0.99 
7 7.6048 
3823 
20 04 
22 —-0.90+ 
78 «4.68 
1173.79 
1% = 157+ 
144 0.32 
7 338 
21 = 2.95 
6 0.16 


Earns, 1939 
m=months 


eeeeee 


0.31¢, 6 m 
0.79, 6 m 
0.73, 6 m 
1.01, 6 m 
1.03, 6 m 
0.39, 6 m 
1.99, 6 m 

1.38}, 8 m 

4.147, 8 m 

1.728 


0.21+, 6 m 
0.48, 9 m 
3.40, 9 m 


0.31, 6 m 
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Div. 

1938 
Interboro Rapid Tran. (r). ... 
Int. Business Machines.... $6° 
Ps ET wo cccccvedees 2.15 
Int. Nickel of Canada..... 2 
Ss Ferre wale 
Johns-Manville ........... 0.50 
Kennecott Copper ......... 1.75 
enka eancniens 1.20 
Kroger Grocery........... 1.90a 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass .. 1.25 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
er eee 3a 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit........ , 1.05 
Lorillard (P.) Co......... 1.40 
i cc nca seu sues 0.25 


ON ae 2 


McKeesport Tin Plate..... 0.50 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.60 
Montgomery Ward ........ 1.50 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp...... 0.1244 
National Biscuit........... 1.60 
Nat. Cash Register........ 1 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1 


National Distillers Prod... 2 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
National Steel............ 1 


New York Central......... one 
N. Y., N. H. & Hart. (r)...  ... 
North American........... 1.20 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard Motor Car........ soe 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 0.50 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.20 
Pullman Incorporated...... 1.37% 
Radio Corporation......... 0.20 
Remington Rand, Inc...... 0.90 
Republic Steel............ ae: 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 2.90 
Sears, Roebuck ........... 5.50a 
Smith (L. C.) Corona..... 1 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.50 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 1.75a 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.75a 
Southern Pacific ......... aa 
Southern Railway ........ ak 
Standard Brands ......... 0.6234 
Standard Gas & Elec. (r).. ... 
Standard Oil of Calif...... 1.40a 
Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.50a 
Sterling Products ......... 3.80 
Stewart-Warner .......... ae 
Texas Corporation ........ 2 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 1 
Transamerica ............ 0.75 
Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 2.50 
Union Carbide & Carbon.. 2.40 
Union Oil of California... 1.20 
Union Pacific ............ 6 
United Aircraft .......... 


United Corporation 
United Fruit 
United Gas Improvement... 1 
Sie Bs BREET cc cccsvccees slike 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 
eee a 
U. S. Smelting, R.& M.... 4 
U. S. Steel - 


Western Union............ “ue 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 

Westinghouse Electric 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


Yellow Truck “B” 


Div. Prices 1939 Prices 
1939 High Low Now 
oe 9%- 2% 4 
$4.50° 19534-145 170 
1.60 715%- 45% 65 
1.50 55%- 364% 39 
eae 9%- 3% 5 
0.75 105 - 59 79 
0.75 4644- 28 42 
0.90 26%%- 20 25 
2.10a 291%4- 20% 28 
1.50 56%4- 364% 53 
5a 10934- 954%, ~==100 
2a 5414- 30% 33 
1 22%- 16% 18 
0.90 2436- 19% 23 
ae 30%- 18 30 
2 43%- 25% 33 
— 18%- 8% 16 
0.60 18 -l1% 16 
125a 56%-40% 56 
noes 9%- 5% 8 
1.20 28%4- 215 23 
1 261%4- 145g «16 
0.60 18%- 124% 16 
2 281%4- 20% 24 
0.60 10 - 6% 9 
1.20 82 - 52 77 
nh: 23%- 11% # £22 
tera 1%- % 1 
0.90 2636- 185g 23 
2 34%- 27% 30 
, 4%- 3 4 
= 275- 15 26 
1.85 41%- 31% . 39 
0.75 41%- 22% 38 
Bore 8%- 5 6 
0.80 17%- 9% 12 
aie 28%- 12% 28 
2 45 - 35 37 
4.25a 81%-60% 83 
0.37% 17%- 9% iti11 
0.50 15%- 10% 14 
1.25a 35%- 14 29 
1.74a 29%- 23% 26 
ra 215%- 10% 18 
Ae 23%- 11% 21 
0.47% 7%- 5% 6 
eee 4\%4- 2% 3 
0.85a 335- 24% 30 
0.50 53%4- 38 49 
2.85 79%4- 65 75 
oe 12%- 6% 10 
2 50%4- 32% 48 
1.50 38%4- 26 36 
1 54%4- 34% 52 
0.62% 8% 5 7 
1.50 66 - 34% 45 
1.90 944%4- 65% 99 
1.05 19%- 15% 18 
6 105 - 81% 104 
0.75 46%- 31 46 
pe 3%- 2 3 
4 95 -62% 87 
0.75 14%- 11 14 
ae 10%- 3% 9 
250a 49 - 32% 38 
cae 6%- 1% 2 
ire 52%- 31% 4 
4 6814- 48 65 
a 823%4- 415 78 
ne 37 - 16% 34 
0.62% 37%- 18% 34 
1.75 121 - 82% 118 
2.40 5036- 36 40 
21%- 115% 20 
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Congratulations 


James S. Knowlson, chairman of 
Stewart-Warner Corp., has been elected 
president. 

Mortimer E. Sprague has been elect- 
ed vice-president and secretary of the 
Home Insurance Co. 

Vernon D. Beatty has been appointed 
advertising manager of Swift & Co. 

Frank H. Adams has been elected 
president of the Association of Gas Ap- 
pliance & Equipment Manufacturers. 

Curtis G. Pratt has been elected a 
vice-president of Young & Rubicam. 

Walter C. Beckjord, vice-president of 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., has 
been elected president of the American 
Gas Association. 

Robert Eastman Woodruff, since 
1929 operating vice-president of the 
Erie Railroad, has been appointed co- 
trustee and chief operating officer. 

Edwin T. Gibson has been elected a 
vice-president of General Foods Corp. 

John W. Young has been elected 
president and general manager of 
Hayes Body Corp. 

Philip D. Reed, assistant to the 
president and a director of General 
Electric Co., has been elected a direc- 
tor of Bankers Trust Co. of New York. 

A. J. Fisher has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of Schick Dry 
Shaver, Inc. 

James G. Blaine, president of Marine 
Midland Trust Co., has been re-elected 
president of the Bankers Club of 
America. 

J. M. Floyd, vice-president of A. O. 
Smith Corp., has been elected a di- 
rector. 


Do You Know That— 


The farmer received about 40 cents 
of the consumer’s dollar spent for 58 
foods in the first seven months of this 
year. (Department of Agriculture) 


14,000,000 small electrical appli- 
ances, such as irons and toasters, were 
purchased in the U. S. last year. 


The Federal Government has 923,- 
856 civil employees on its payroll. 


Gasoline taxes, the country over. 
now are equal to one-third of the re- 
tail price. 


More than 60% of all passenger-car 
driving in the U. S. is for business 
purposes. 
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Gift Subscriptions to 


FORBES 


to Begin Whth The 1940 
| pr Seer Vumber 


This year give Forses to those 
business associates, customers, 
and friends you hold in highest 
esteem. From your own use of 
ForBEs you know how appropri- 
ate and discerning your gift will 
be not only now but throughout 
1940! The convenience of com- 
pleting your gift lists at one 
sitting without shopping and 
bother is an important consid- 
eration to men whose time is 
money. Attractive gift card sent 
with your name as donor to 
arrive in the Christmas mails 
along with the 1940 Business 
Forecast Number of Forses. 


Special Christmas Gift | ae 


Good only until December 31. 1939 
ONE 1-Year Subscription 
TWO 1-Year Subscriptions 
THREE 1-Year Subscriptions 
Each Additional 1-Year Subscription $3.00 


Foreign subscriptions $1.00 a year extra 


Simply Fill in lw 
wink Mail Tday 


Forses, 120 Fifth Avenue, 11-1 
New York, N. Y. 


Enter one-year Gift Subscriptions to 
Forses, beginning with the 1940 Busi- 
ness Forecast Number, for— 


Address 


Gift Card—FROM 


Also enter a new () renewal () one-year sub- 
scription for me. 


My Name 
My Address 


Remittance enclosed [J 
Bill me after Christmas [J 
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Industry Mobilization, New Style 


REVISED PLANS for the wartime mobili- 
zation of industry are once more in 
final draft. Several vital changes have 
been written into the plan outlined in 
our previous report (Oct. 1, p. 42), 
but copies of the revised plan have not 
yet been made available to members of 
the House or Senate. 

Most significant, perhaps, is the pro- 
posal that instead of a special War In- 
dustries Board, the plan should be un- 
der one-man control. In the language 
of the official draft, this 1939 revision 
“recognizes that there will be one 
senior super-agency operating 
for and under the President.” 

The new draft also provides that the 
termination of the “emergency powers” 
shall be decreed exclusively by Presi- 
dential executive order, wholly with- 
out regard to the duration of the emer- 
gency. Under this language the dicta- 
torial powers might run indefinitely 
beyond the emergency. 


THE NUB OF IT 


The nub of the latest revision of the 
plan, completed in June, 1939, is in 
the following language, quoted from 
the official draft: 


“All economic functions which must 


' be exercised in time of war are inter- 


related and inter-dependent. It is, 
therefore, highly important that one 
major emergency agency be created to 
co-ordinate the performance of these 
functions. .. . 

“It is considered highly desirable 
that the key super-agency for wartime 
industrial co-ordination should be the 
War Resources Administration.” 

Another section provides: 

“Reduction of the activities of non- 
essential industries, or partial conver- 
sion to more useful purposes, may be 
considered necessary in order to divert 
their efforts into the most essential 
channels.” 

The new draft provides that the 
principal administrative sections of the 
War Resources Administration shall be 
styled as follows: Labor; Production 
and Priority; Finance; Price Control; 
Public Relations; Selective Service 
Administration. 


The revision also provides that the 
proposed Administrator shall be ap. 
pointed by the President, not subject 
to Senate confirmation, and that the 
Administrator shall be “responsible to 
the President.” 

Historically, the so-called Baruch 
Plan for industrial mobilization has 
been shaping up since 1930. In neither 
of the two drafts published was there 
any mention or hint of the whole plan 
heading up in “one super-agency . . . 
operating for and under the Presi- 
dent.” On the contrary, both docu- 
ments contemplated administration of 
the war functions through the regular 
departments, plus the revived War In- 
dustries Board. 


LOOK AT THE LANGUAGE 


The inspiration of this sweeping 
1939 revision is revealed clearly in the 
language. One easily may guess 
whence come such words and phrases 
as “inter-related and inter-dependent,” 
“highly important,” “major emergency 
agency,’ “co-ordination of various 
phases of our national economy.” 

It is interesting also to contrast the 
language of the 1939 revision with 
the text of Section 120 of the National 
Defense Act of 1916, which still is in 
effect. That Section simply provides: 

“The President is hereby authorized, 
in his discretion, to appoint a Board 
on Mobilization of Industries Essential 
for Military Preparedness, non-parti- 
san in character; and to take all neces- 
sary steps to provide for such clerical 
assistance as he may deem necessary 
to organize and co-ordinate the work 
hereinbefore described.” 

In a word, the 1939 secret revision 
bundles up all existing powers under 
Section 120 of the 1916 Act and tosses 
them into the “key super-agency” 
which is to operate “for and under the 
President.” 

To date no information is available 
in official quarters as to when the 1939 
revision may be available in the form 
of an official document for the exami- 
nation of members of the Senate and 
House—and the public. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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AYROLLS are a large item in the disbursements of every 

business. It has always been of first importance that this 
work be handled with unfailing accuracy. But today, the 
demands on payroll procedure go much farther. 


Social Security requirements which have already increased 
and complicated payroll paper work, will be even more de- 
tailed after January 1, 1940. 


To those executives who are looking for new speed to 
offset this increased work—new simplicity to eliminate in- 
volved procedure—unfailing accuracy to avoid loss of time 
and money—ADDRESSOGRAPH offers the proved answer. 


There is an ADDRESSOGRAPH man near you who will be 
clad to explain how easily and economically ADDRESSOGRAPH 
METHODS can be applied to your payroll procedure. 
ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY is listed in principal city 
telephone books. If you prefer, write .. . 


SX 

\ 

handles the important jobs \ 
with speed, accuracy, economy J 


/ 


ee — 
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Advertising + Collecting + Customer Lists 
- Employee Records- Installment Ac- 
counts + Inventory - Manufacturing 
- Membership - Orders - Payroll « Pros- 
pect Lists + Publication Lists - Sales 
Promotion + Shipping + Social Security 
- Social Service - Stockholders - Assess- 
ment Records - Motor Vehicle Regis- 
tration + Public Service Bills - Relief 
- Tax Collection - Voters Lists 


*ADDRESSOGRAPHIiS a trade-mark registered in U.S. Patent Office 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO © SALES AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Famous Yachtsman calls Camels “The | 
best cigarette buy” “THEY BURN LONGER, COOLER\OY * 


AND THATS IMPORTANT” ~ S® 


SAYS JOHN S. DICKERSON, JR. 


Whatever price you pay per pack, 
it’s important to remember this fact: 
By burning 25% slower than the av- 
erage of the 15 other of the largest- 
selling brands tested—slower than 
any of them—CAMELS give a smok- 
ing plus equal to 


EXTRA 
SMOKES 
PER PACK 








Cigarettes were compared recently... six- 
teen of the largest-selling biands...cnder 
the searching tests of impartial labora- 
tory scientists. Findings were announced 


- « ; as follows: 


Camels were found to contain more 


tobacco by weight than the ave: 
rage f 
the 15 other of the largest-selling ema. 







Copyright, 1939, R. J. re Toba eo Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


> Dickerson 


ATURALLY, a cigarette noted For instance. “Jack’ ‘ 
Camels burned slower than any other 


for its generous content of bet- 
ter tobacco gives you better ciga- 
rette value. doesn’t it? Especially 
when that same brand smokes longer, 
slower —gives more smoking —than 
the average of all the othe or 15 brands 
compared in laboratory te asts! Yes. 
there is such a cigarette. Its name is 
Camel. Full details are told at right 
—the results of recent searching 
tests by impartial scientists. These 


tests confirm what many smoker> 


have long observed for themselves. 


(‘amels— 


(above, left), prominent in yachting y, 
’ ’ brand tested-—25% 
—25% slower than the 


circles of the Eastern seaboard, says: 
“Yacht racing is one hobby of mine 
and you might call Camel cigarettes 
another. I turned to Camels because 
they burn longer, smoke milder. 
They go farther—give extra smoking 
and always have a fresh, appe -aling 
flavor.” Camels are mellow, fragrant 


with the aroma of choice tobaccos in 


a matchless blend. Turn to Camels, 
the cigarette of costlier tobaccos, 


for more pleasure, more smoking. 
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average time of the 15 other of the lar 

. ; # 
selling brands! By burning 25% Pit 
on the average, Camels give smokers the 
equivalent of 5 extra smokes per pack! 


In the same tests, Camels hel i 

id th 
ash far longer than the average ise 
for all the other brands. 





MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF... 
MORE PUFFS PER PACK! 


PENNY FOR PENNY YOUR 
BEST CIGARETTE BUY 











pMiece Jbecco? 


